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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


The Roosevelt-Chandler Veracity Dispute . . 
Secretary Shaw’s Cold-Water Pouring 

Carl Schurz, Independent 

Trust-Hunting 

The Dawn ofthe Douma 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Disclosures 
Topics in Brief. . 


LETTERS AND ART: 


Sudden Growth of Architectural Decoration in 
America . 

Progress of Simplified Spelling 

A Literary Storm-Center 

Jewish Treatment of Jewish Writers 

What the Law Demands of the Critic 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 


The Physical Reconstruction of the Japanese . . 794 
Further Evidence that the Globe is Drying Up . 794 
Some Peculiarities of Alternating Currents ... 795 
As the Fishes See Us 

How Long a Lighting-Flash Lasts 

Will We Learn to Keep the Universe Going P . . 797 
A Cure for Railway-Rate Friction 

British Business Science Inferior to Ours... . 798 
An Anti-Seasick Bed 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 
Dr. Crapsey’s Suspension 
Preaching to Boys 
What the Methodists Have Done in India. . 
Time Wasted on Hebrew 
Giving Up the Apostolic Succession for Unity’s 
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A Protestant View of Religion in Porto Rico . 802 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


The Czar’s Change of Pilots ee 

Stopping a Railway Invasion of Sinai .... 804 
Belgium’s Peril ... 805 
Prospect of Polish Independence... « ia lang 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY... . 807-808 
MISCELLANEOUS ... .,... =: + + 809-820 
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NK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishers, 44-60 East 237 st.: New York 


London Office: 44 Fleet St. 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
LEISURE CULTURE EDUCATION 
Tours of Special Interest 


COPLEY Inexpensive but not cheap. 


Thorough but not hurried. 





TOURS Conducted but not enslaved. 
Travel without its annoyances. 
SUMMER Lectures without the class-room. 
SCHOOL Instruction without the quiz. 
Best of Classic Shrines. 
GREEK Finest of natural scenery, 
CRUISE Most unique of travel facilities, 


Write for special announcements. 
Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston 
Select two months’ 


EUROP Summer Tour. $250 


Small party. Best steamers. Personal 
escort. Apply at once. Rev. L. D. 
Temple, Watertown Z, Mass. 


TRAVEL 


The most delightful summer trip. NOR- 
WAY, NORTH CAPE, SWEDEN, 
and RUSSIA. Weeks of leisurely travel by 
steamer and carriage. Sail June 21 and July 5. 

The most delightful of all trips. AROU 
THE WORLD. Japan, China, 
Philippines, Ceylon, Burmah, 
India, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. Sail September 29. 

Full Particulars of 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
635 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Miss Weldon, who has had un- 
limited experience in Europe 


FOREIG : 
TRAVEL '2:2;Ortent, jstretureed 


ladies abroadthissummer, Very Highest References. 
Address 


108 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD LEARN 
FRENCF 
GERMAN or 
SPANISFE 


In a few minutes of pleasant diversion 
every day for a little while you can learn 
any of the great foreign languages by 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal Method 


for Quick Language Study 





Suecessfal, because it is Nature’s own method 





Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in 
the new language, this being the natural, sure way ot 
becoming familiar with the new tongue. You will 
speak, think, and write the new language in surpris- 
ingly short time. Thousands of “Digest” readers 
have used it. Price for each language, $6.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK | 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


25th season of uninterrupted suc- 

¢ cess. Comfort and leisure. Tho- 

rough sightseeing under expert 

guidance. Limited parties. All 

arrangements first-class. Rpocial 

toursarranged. DR,and MRS. 

HOWARD s. PAINE, 148 Ridge 
Street, Glens Falls, N. Y¥. 

12 Sailing 


Old World Tours :=“sttts. 


Two months popular tour with leisure and 
comfort, $530; no extras. Escorted by Mr. 
& Mrs. Edward A. Robson, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Round the World Tour 


qSpecial select party—strictly first-class 
Warrangements—leaves in NOVEMBER. 
® Address, for Illustrated Itinerary, Mrs. 
<M. A. CROSLEY, 22 East 45th Street, 
ip New York City, or 308 East 15th Street, 


“Indianapolis, Ind. 

OR ENT Feb. 7, 907, 70 days, by 

specially chartered 8S. 8, 

“Arabic,” 16,(U0 tons. 30 TOURS TO 

EUROPE, 3 ROUND THE WORLD. 
Program R. Free. 


F. C. CLARK, 96 B’way, New York 


An Exceptional 
Opportunity for 
Summer Tourist 
Advertising 


is presented in the new Recreation De- 
partment of THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


Advertisers who seek the best quality 
of resort advertising will be able to reach 
127,000 families who have ample means 
and belong distinctively to the traveling 
class. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST has the dis- 
tinction of creating more business for 
many of its advertisers than any other 
medium used. 





Select party of 








CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRCISE 





Try an advertisement in the Recreation 
Department. 


WASHINGTON 
Its Sights and Insights 


BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the 
National Capital, full of anecdote and 
unconventional description. 
“This is an extraordinarily readable account 
of the great capital.”-LutheranObserver,Phila. 


12mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text and 

40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 

Price, $1.00, Net; by mail, $1.09. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBS., NEW YORK 








HuUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American continent. 
Steamers 


“New York”? and “Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 
A.M. Sundays excepted. 

Afternoon Boat: 


Steamer “Mary Powell 


9 
§ 
3:10 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Sat- 
urday) 








A wager who has resided eight yearsin 
the Orient will conduct a small party 


Around the World 
Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Sail late in Sep- 
tember. 550, LireRAry DiGEst. 








If you are going abroad and want to 
know 


WHAT TO SEE and HOW TO 
SEE IT MOST INTELLIGENTLY 


you should have ‘Suggestions for 
Sightseeing and Reading.”’ Price 25 
cents. TRAVEL, 37 West 22d Street, 
New York City. 














How Paris Amuses Itself 


A captivating picture of the merry 
spirit, the sparkle, the color, the throb of 
the gayest of all cities. By F. BERKE- 
LEY SMITH. Profusely illustrated with 
photographs, drawings by the author, 
and water-color drawings by eminent 
French artists 
Cloth, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK. 


and caricaturists. 12mo, 








Unusual tour of Switzerland, Germany, Italian Lakes, 
etc. London, Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Nue- 
emberg, Ten Swiss Passes, Mont Blanc, Matterhorn. 
Only a few bookings open. 

CHARLES ROLLINSON, 203 Broadway, N. Y. 





ING EUROPEAN TOURS 


Attractive tours. Booklet free. 


385 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 





CATSKILL M’T’s 


Meadowbrook Farm Villa 
Margaretville, Delaware Co., N.Y. 


Exceptionally healthy and attractive 
place ; with all home comforts, delight- 
ful rooms—quiet ; modern conveniences: 
open fireplace; fishing, driving, boating. 
etc., long distance telephone. Own choic- 
est farm products—milk, cream and poul- 
try. For booklet, address E. F. KENNEY 
Margaretville, N. Y., or 36 Pearl St., New 
York City. 





BENAKIS SPRINGS, Que., Canada. 
The Mecea for Summer Tourists. Famons 
Mineral Springs. Beautiful Booklet Free. 


R. G. Kimpton, Mgr., Abenakis Springs, Que. 








York Beach, Me.—Ocean House. _Lead- 
ing hotel. Maine. 60 miles from Boston. 
Fine bathing and fishing. Special July 
Rates. Write for booklet. W. J. Simpson. 





Unique Summer Outing 5°, 


A few vacancies in small, private party. 
Age 11-16. Ten weeks in Canada—travel- 
ing, cruising, fishing, etc. Individual 
care. Socially best. Tutoring. Apply at 
once. Booklet. 

H. HOLDEN, 146 Central Park West, New York 





Hotel Margo Terrace “ASHEVILLE, 

Beautiful location. Delightful rooms with 
private baths. Excellent table. Rates mod- 
erate. Booklets. P. H. BRANCH, Prop. 





SUMMER HOMES 








Upper West Side, N. Y. City. Attractive 
apartment, fully furnished, to rent June to October. 
5 rooms and bath, electric light, elevator. Address 
M. K., THe Literary Digest, New York. 





Cosy Surf Cot- 
CAPE COD, MASS. Cosy, Surf Cot- 
Ocean, with table board. Family resort. Low 
rents. Surf bathing. Address BALLSTON BEACH 
CO,, Truro, Mass, 





TO RENT—From June Ist to October Ist, in 

the heart of New York, two large, attrac- 
tive rooms with bath, in select fireproo 
apartment hotel, long distance ’p 
hotel service. Terms $125 per month to 
desirable parties. M. P., 164 World Bldg., 
New York City. 





To Transatlantic Tourists 
“ The Travelers’ Handbook ” is just what you 
will need. Full of hints. $1.00. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 








The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of life and characters in 
the famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. 
BERKELEY SMITH. With 100 drawings and 
camera snap shots by the author, two 
caricatures by Sancha, and water-color 
frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Coms 
pany. Pubs., New York. 








Personally 





$350.00 to ALASKA 





Write for Tour book to 





SOO--PACIFIC TOURS 


TO THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


All Expenses Included 


$150.00—Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis morning of 
TOUR I—JUNE 13th, return JUNE 27th. 
TOUR 2—JULY lith, return JULY 25th. 
TOUR 3—AUGUST Ist, return AUGUST 15th. 


TOUR G4 


All Expenses Included 





W. R. CALLAWAY, 
General Pass’gr Agt. “‘Soo Line,’’ Minneapolis, Minn. 


Conducted 





JULY 7th to 
AUGUST 8th 


$350.00 








C. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
ew York. 





THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Are now about the most central of all the great resorts. The 
have through Pullman sleeping cars from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls via the 





A night’s ride takes you from any of these places to the 
center of the mountains in time for breakfast next morning. 


For a copy of ‘‘America’s Summer Resorts,’’ which is No. 3 of the 
New York Central Lines’ ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’’ containing a map 
of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal, and 
Bar Harbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Room 38A, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago. 

















Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Wiss (.. MASON'S SUBURBAN SCHOOL for Girls, 
i_ THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown- on- Hud. 
son,N. W. An Ideal School. 
Advantages of N, Y. City. 
All departments. Special 
courses in Art, Music, Litera- 
ture, Languages, etc. For 
illustrated circular address, 


Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
Lock Box 712 


THE L AWuome 


sth Sa AS LINCOLN DID. 
et Le The Home Law School Series 
oj , Now complete, prepares 
Pe HOME | | ambitious students for 
™ », = {i she Bar, whee ne = 
VA : eory&Practiceauthor- 
Pm CHOOL ( * itatively simply. Marks 
anepoch. First few setsat 
- SPECIAL PRICE. Write 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
206E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


SN 
R A New Jersey. 
John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-ninth year. Prepares for 
any ~~~ eg a Se Soe cae og = 
i i : mpus fifty acres oderate rates. 
ee JOHN Cc. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Prineipal. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 


TWENTY-SECOND SESSION, July 5—Sept. 21 
Rapid reviews for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSI- 
TY and other colleges, and for conditioned students. 

Address G KO. W. JONES, A.M., Ithaca, N. Y, 
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CAMP ALGONQUIN. ASummerCamp for boys. As- 
quam Lake, Holderness. N. H. Twenty-first Season 
opens June 26, Tutoring if desired. Edwin De Meritte, 
De Meritte School, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BACKWARD AND NERVOUS ee 
Y. 


For circulars and particulars address 
SYCAMORE FARMSCHOOL, R. F. D., NEWBURGH, N. 











WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning «ll schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State kind of school. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEG EK AGENCY 
1065 Tribune Building, Chicago, Hllinois 


CHAUTAUQUA TALKS 


ut Three popular and instructive books 
Useful Plants by Charles Barnard, dealing with 
The Soil the Soil, the Climate, and the cul- 
The Weather’ ture of vegetables, farm crops, 
house plants, fruits, etc., for pleasure or profit. - Full 
of practical advice. 

“These books are of great interest; written in 
popular style, they are especially valuable.”’— 
Herald, Rochester, New York. 

12mo, cloth, three volumes. 75 cents each; $2.25 set. 
& Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 








All Classes of Writers will find 
Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer 
a Valuable Aid in Successfully Placing their Work. 


‘** Will be found very useful to any one who has to do 
with the placing of anything in a printer’s hands. Ad- 
vertisers will find it especially helpful.’’—Business 
Man’s Magazine. 


12mo, cloth, 148 pages, Price 75 cents net. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London 


A Valuable New Medical Book 


PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF NERV- 
OUS DISEASES, by Dr. Paul Du Bois, Uni- 
versity of Berne; translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 

“TI know of no single book so well adapted for the 
physician who would seek to know the practical 
applications and methods of psychology as that of 
Du Bois.’’—Prof. E. Bleulen, of Zurich, in the Munchner 
Medizinische Wochenschrift. 

8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net ; by mail $3.15. FUNK 
& WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 








The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 238d Street, New York 





THE National News Weekly for 






Busy People and the Home.Clean, 
orderly, reliable, inspiring; atime 
and money-saver. On trial 13 
Samples free, Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 





wks, 15c; $1 yr, 
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Catalogue 29 Ready June 1 


A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


of scarce and desirable books in all de- 
partments of literature, especially rich in 
Americana, will be ready about June 1. 48 
pages; copies sent free upon request. 
NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO., (Inc.) 
646-648 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


35,000 volumes in stock. 














What Do You Mean? 


Is that question ever asked you when you speak 
or when you write? Here are two right-hand 
helps to the mastery of words. 


English Synonyms By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
Antonyms pet hd et namie ameer synonyms 

. with shades of meaning care- 
and Prepositions fully discriminated. Nearly 
4,500 classified antonyms. Correct use of prepositions, 
hints and helps on the accurate use of words. ‘ First 
satisfactory attempt in its field.”’-Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Connectives of By JamesC. Fernald, L.H.D. Just 
English Speech what you want to know about the 
; f : correct use of prepositions, con- 
junctions, relative pronouns and adverbs. ‘* Most 
valuable treatise of its kind in existence.’’—Commercial, 
New York. Two books, 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net, each. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 





IMPERIAL PURPLE 


By Edgar Saltus. Purple cloth gilt, gilt top, $1.00 net. 
THE STORY OF THE CAESARS 


“A vivid picture of the corruption which ruined 
Rome.”—London Academy. 


MODERN LOVE 


An Anthology. One thousand copies printed on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper, half cloth, gilt top, $1.00 net. 


POEMS BY LIVING ENGLISH AUTHORS 
including ry Phillips, W: B. Yeats, A: E: Hous- 
man, Robert Bridges, W. S. Blunt, and 29 others. 


A fascinating volume of poems that will appeal to the 
heart and intellect of every man and woman. In no 
other volume are there so many haunting lyrics. 


MITCHELL KEYNERLEY, 116 East.28th St., New York. 


New Catalogue of Books Ready 
Send name and address for free copy. 
R. R. HAVENS, 155 W. 23d St., New York City, N. Y. 


interested in Social Reform ? 
AR Write us. We’ll help you. 
LIGHT, Asheville, N. €, 
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Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


ONLY 64 SETS LEFT 
Three years have now passed since we first took hold of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare, and j 
in that time three large and entire editions of the work have been distributed through our 
Library Club. The past is a record of phenomenal success, the popularity of the work 
is uninterrupted, and we would gladly purchase another 


2 RASPES DRONE OP RS 


obligation 


coupon. 


a A % 
EN Line Sn tient 


be worth to 


satisfaction you may return it at our * 
expense. No deposit is required— (9 
and you incur neither risk nor 


expense—nor are you under © leather binding at your 
special price of $23.00. 

If the set is satisfactory, I 

will pay $1.00 within five days 

after receipt of books and 
$2.00 a month thereafter forll 
months. If itis not satisfactory 

I am to notify you without delay 
and hold the set subject to your 
order. Title to the books to remain 
in Siegel Cooper Co. until fully 


less thoroughly satisfied. All 
you need do is to fill up and 
return the accompanying 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 
NEW YORK. 


We employ no agents. The Lr paid for. 
brary Club transacts all its 


edition were we able to secureit at previous figures. Weare, 
however, unable to make satisfactory terms with the pub- 
lisher, who wants to sell the book through agents at the 
full price, and are reluctantly compelled to announce that 
this is positively the last of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare. 

Bound 

Books 


There are just 64 of these half-leather sets on hand. 
They are either slightly discolored from exposure in the 
show window or a little rubbed from handling, but the 
damage is so slight that it is scarcely noticeable. Our 
inspector, however, will not pass them as perfect stock, so 
rather than rebind them we offer them at what they would ¥ 
us if they had no covers. 


At Sheet Prices 


No Other Edition Contains 


TOPICAL INDEX : By means of which notes for the general reade:, and critical 
the reader can find any desired passage in notes for the student and scholar. 
the plays and poems, ; UMEN i 
CRITICAL COMMENTS, explaining the each p!ay in interesting, readable prose. 
plays and characters; selected from the 
writings of eminent Shakespearean scholars 
GLOSSARIES FOLLOWING EACH of Shakespearean study. 
PLAY, so that you do not have to turn LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by Dr. 
to a separate volume to find the meaning Israel Gollancz, with critical essays by 
of every obscure word. 
TWO SETS OF NOTES: Explanatory Shakespearean scholars and critics. 


The BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE in 40 dainty volumes 
—a play to a volume—contains 7,000 pages, including 40 beautiful plates 
in colors and 4oo other illustrations. The volumes are 7x5 inches— 
just right for ~ handling. The price of the set sold through 
agents is $42.00. 

EDITION AT $23.00 to close them out. 


FREE—For 5 Days 


ARGUMENTS, giving a full story o 
STUDY METHODS, consisting of study 


questions and suggestions,—the idea be- 
ing to furnish a complete college course 


Bagehot, Stephen, and other distinguished 





E OFFER THIS FINAL END OF A LARG y 


A personal examination of the Booklovers’ “i 
will be more interesting and more convincing 5-26-'6 
than anything that we can say. We will send 
you the set transportation prepaid, allow SIEGEL 
you ample time for its examination and COOPER CO. 
if for any reason it fails to give you NEW YORK 


to purchase un- 





40 Dainty Volumes. Illustrations 
in Color. 





4 
by corresp e. 





Address ___....... 


Please send on 
approval, prepaid, 
& set of Booklovers’ 
3 Shakespeare in half 
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You Get Books 
By taking advan- mail 


Sign and mail 
tage of the market, Order Form below. 
conditions, and 


The 18 volumes 
manufacturing and will be shipped to 
distributing this 


you f. o. b. New 
valuable library in York. If they are 
a season that is or- satisfactory send 
dinarily dull, we $1 within five days 
can offer it to you after receipt, and 
at a price never then $1 per month 
before quoted on for 12 months. If 
these valuable not satisfactory re- 
books and 


turn them at our 
Save You expense within five 
Nearly 502 


days after receivin 
of the regular price. 

















them and you wil 
owe us nothing. 


The Banks Sermon Library 


























“These sermons are fresh, vivacious, breezy, spiritual, and very “ The illustrations given are fresh, suggestive, and_original, and 
practical. .. . They abound in hints, suggestions, and illustrations will be found valuable to the preacher and lecturer.”-—The Standard, 
that will be “0 to preachers in revival work.”—Bishop Willard Chicago. 

F. Mallalieu, D.D., LL.D., Buffalo. “They are marked by earnestness and experience, vigor and clear- 
The subjects are strong, striking, and varied. The treatment is ness, and enter into the conditions and needs of human nature.”— 

of the most searching kind. A most valuable addition to devotional The Presbyterian, Philadelphia j 

literature.”’— Bishop John F, Hurst, President American University. a : _— : Z 

“They are bright and entertaining, full of anecdote and story.”— The tone is familiar, personal, and designed to interest while in- 
The Evangelist, New York. structing the young man whose life lies before him.’’—Detroit Free 

“Dr. Banks is a doughty champion, and wields a keen sword.”’— Press. 

The New York Observer. 





218 Stirring Sermons All of the sermons in these revival books have been preached by the author and their qualities 


; : fully tested. Gracious revivals of religion have been awakened by their deliv 1] be 

Vv J gion | : y their delivery, and large numbers 
for the Revi al Quiver of persons have been converted and received into the church as a result. These volumes have 
received a widespread welcome both in the’ United States and abroad. The titles of the volumes are: 


Christ and His Friends—31 Sermons David and His F:iends—31 Sermon 


, $, John and His Friends—33 Sermons 
Paul end His Fiizads—3i Sermons The Fisterman and His Friends—3! Sermons On the Trail of Moses—3! Sermons 
The Unexpected Christ—30 Sermons 
Books of For public speakers on religious topics, preachers, writers, and others who have occasion to enforce their 


: spoken or written words with the best and brightest of illustrations, Dr. Banks has provided an unusually 
Illustrations rich and abundant supply in these valuable books. The titles are: 











Windows for Sermons—A study of the art of sermonic Anecdotes and Morals—Over 500 striking Poetry and Morals—Several hundred morals, 
illustration, together with 400 fresh illustrations. illustrations from every-day incidents. with selections illustrating each. 
Helpful Talks These helpful books abound in striking illustrations and have 
to Y rv] the charm of originality and freshness. The talks have SEND THIS TO-DAY 
0 Young men : ae Panes : 
been already delivered before large audiences of young men : 
where they were welcomed with close attention and hearty enthusiasm. Titles: Order Form for the Banks Library 
The Christian Gentleman Twentieth--entury Kn'ghthood My Young Man Funk & Wagnalls Co., 44-60 East 23d St., New York. 
. . . . Pon ee oe GENTLEMEN: I accept your offer of THE BANKS LIBRARY, 
Attention-catching The idea in these stories has been to catch and | 18 volumes, for $13 (regular price, $21.95), as follows [see foot 


i hold the attention of the boys and girls by the ] ote]. 
Stories for Young Folks story, and then to make the story convey its 1 Christ and His Friends _12 Sermon Stories for Boys 
message of helpful truth. The stories have met with much approval'from the J 2 The Fisherman and His | and Girls 



















. Friends 13 The Christian Gentleman 
young folks who have heard them. Titles: © tinal sent: Stte Wetente 14 My Young Man. ig 
Sermon Stories for Boys and Girls Hero Tales from Sacred Story 4 John and His Friends 15 Twentieth-century Knight- 
“ath : i SET 5 David and His Friends hood 
Winning Temper- The old and fundamental temperance truths receive 6 On the Trail of Moses 16 A Year’s Prayer-meeting 
ance Sermons fresh and original treatment in these two practical and 7 The Unexpected Christ alks 
helpful books. There are plenty of new arrows aimed the | 8 Anecdotes and Morals 17 Seven Times Around Jer-) 
» way as the old. but desi d to hi : ks which the old isned 9 Poetry and Morals icho f 
same way as the old, but designed to hit many marks which the old ones missed. 10 Windows for Sermons 18 The Saloon-keeper’s Ledg- 
Seven Times Around Jericho The Saloon-keeper’s Ledger 11 = Tales from Sacred er 
’ ‘ : : — ory 
4 Year s Prayer- F ifty-two suggestive and inspiring talks for prayer- You are to ship them to me f. 0. b, New York. Tagree to 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ROOSEVELT-CHANDLER VERACITY 
DISPUTE. 
HE Chandler episode in the Rate-bill fight has been referred 
to as “a tempest in a teapot.” But judging by the flood of 
newspaper comment evoked by ex-Senator Chandler’s unhappy 
mediation and the subsequent controversy, the country is very far 
from regarding the matter lightly. To some of the most promi 
nent papers of the country, whether independent or partizan, it is 
a source of regret that the Chief Executive should have permitted 
a question of veracity to arise between him and another. Many, 
of course, explain the fact by his impulsive habit of speaking un- 
guardedly, and few deny him sincerity and honesty of purpose. 
Not a few papers view the whole incident as an attempt on the 
part of the Democrats to “put the President in a hole” and to 
make political capital from the episode. But the note of regret is 
all-pervading. “All,” says the New York Evening Post (Ind.), 
‘¢all the harsh descriptions of Mr. Roosevelt’s recent course have 
simply led to a public appreciation of the President’s real nature 
as it has long been known to many in private. . . . He pursues 
his object with incessant and vehement argument, a large part of 
which it is charitable to suppose he instantly forgets.” Atbottom, 
The Post concludes, it is a question of psychology rather thana 
moral problem that Mr. Roosevelt offers. 

So tensely has the public’s attention fixed upon this controversy 
that when the Rate bill finally passed the Senate by a vote of 71 
to 3 (Morgan, Pettus, and Foraker voting against it) scarcely so 
much as a funeral note was heard. Itwas provided originally that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission fix rates which in its judgment 
should be just and reasonable. But the words “in its judgment” 
were finally stricken out, and, as the President expresses himself 
as satisfied, he has obviously receded from the Allison amendment. 
The bill is thus of the “ broad-review” order. It now returns to 
the House for agreement to the Senate amendments. 

To return to the veracity business, the Pittsburg DzsJatch (Ind.), 
as well as other papers, thinks the President’s characterization of 
the report concerning the Executive’s attitude toward Messrs. 
Foraker, Knox, and Spooner as a deliberate and unqualified false- 
hood “leaves the issue a simple question of veracity which will be 
determined by every partizan according to his bias.” The ques- 
tions at issue were, first, that the President said he “was asked to 
see” ex-Senator Chandler, who could speak for Senator Tillman, 
while Mr. Tillman denies that he sent any one to the President; 
and, second, that according to Mr. Chandler, the President said 
he was at a disagreement with Senators Knox, Spooner, and For- 
aker because they “ were trying to injure or defeat the Rate bill by 
ingenious constitutional arguments.” When Senator Lodge heard 


this on the floor of the Senate he promptly called up the President 
by telephone, and the President hotly branded the Knox-Spooner- 
Foraker statement as a “deliberate and unqualified falsehood.” 
Later the President wrote a letter to Senator Allison telling, 
among other things, of his numerous interviews with Mr. Chan- 
dler as spokesman for Mr. Tillman, and of interviews between Sen- 
ators Tillman and Bailey and Attorney-General Moody on behalf 
of the President. One Democratic Senator jocularly remarked, 
when he saw this. long and. carefully worded statement, that it 
could have been written only by Alton B. Parker. The whole 
trouble was precipitated because the President, in the opinion of 
the Democrats, deserted them after making them espouse his 
cause. “All in all,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), 




















EX-SENATOR CHANDLER, 
Who fared but ill as a diplomat. 


“it is the most ‘un-Rooseveltian’ chapter in Roosevelt’s official 
life.” Many papers, asfor instance the New York 7imes (Dem.), 
object to the President’s going across party lines, because “few 
Presidents have profited by appealing to the opposition against the 
recalcitrants of their own party.” As to the President’s branding 
of ex-Senator Chandler’s statement, 7e 7imes thinks: “ To call 
a man a liar who is not present and whom you have no intention 
of fighting is todo nothing but exhibit that inability of self-control 
which belongs to the savage state of humanevolution.” And eyen 
the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) warns the President against fur- 
ther “ playing with edged tools,” that is, Democratic Senators. 
But for all that, there is a mighty chorus of opinion in defense 
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of Theodore Roosevelt. To the Kansas City Star (Ind.) Chan- 
dler, who lost his seat in the Senate through the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, who hates the “conservative ” Republican Senators, and 
who has long “nursed a righteous grudge” against railway corpo- 
rations, is the only “dark object in the woodpile.” And if we 
would be fair to the President, points out the Indianapolis Vews 
(Ind.), “ we must remember the sort of men with whom he had to 
deal,” and that the Senate, which was at heart against the Rate 
bill, “hates the President.” In the opinion of the Pittsburg Ga- 
zette Times (Rep.) Mr. Tillman’s digression “smacked of a be- 
trayal of confidence between gentlemen and had all the earmarks 
of a Machiavellian plot to raise questions of personal veracity and 
disturb the peace.” The entire business, believes the New York 
Journal of Commerce,“ furnishes no evidence of duplicity or in- 
trigue or intentional deception of anybody. ... It has been a 
prolific source of misunderstanding, but in fairness to the Presi- 
dent we must say that we see nothing worse in it than blundering.” 
It will take “far more than the combined efforts of Chandler, 
Tillman, and Bailey,” thinks the Boston Journal (Rep.), to unset- 
tle the “ very definite conviction that Theodore Roosevelt is hon- 
est.” The Democrats, thinks the Milwaukee Sezzzzel (Rep.), 
“had hoped to get Democratic advantage out of a clash between 
the President and his party which did not come,” and the New 
York Suz concludes: 


“What is obvious in the hubbub is the determination of the 
Democrats to put the President in a hole, if asseveration and 
abuse can do it. They deal in half-truths and assumptions, and 
nothing is more in evidence than their coaching of Mr. Tillman, 
lest by saying too much the fat will be in the fire. If they can not 
make any political capital out of the Rate bill they are bound to 
take a fall out of the President. It is a game they have played a 
long while without scoring, and they are losing at it again.” 





SECRETARY SHAW’S COLD-WATER POURING. 


HAT stellar influences were at work when Secretary of the 
Treasury Leslie M. Shaw was addressing the graduates 

of the revenue-cutter instruction school at Arundel Cove no paper 
would hazard a guess. The only explanation that the newspapers 
can fall back upon is that Mr. Shaw could not have been correctly 
reported. And yet, at this writing, we have heard of no dis- 
claimer of the Secretary’s remarkable speech. After indicating 

















IN THE CENTER OF THE STAGE. 
—Davenport in the New York Evening Mail. 
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that the Government departments are merely so many havens for 


idlers, Mr. Shaw went on: 


“The ladder at the bottom of which you stand is not very tall 
The old saying that there is plenty of room at the top for all ap- 
plies to it as well as toany other. The ladders in the Government 
offices are too short in all cases. 

“I want to sympathize with you young men on one point and 
congratulate you at the same time. You have certainly succeeded 
in getting into an easy place. There may not be many opportu- 
nities in the Revenue-cutter Service for big work, but you want to 
be ready to meet them when they do occur. During the Spanish- 
American war only two opportunities for distinction came to rey. 
enue officers, and I am happy to say both were grasped. 

“ Along the line of an easy job keep in mind that the world owes 
you a living, and while you are about collecting it you might as 
well see to it that it is a good one. 

“There is one more thing I want to warn you about. There is 
nothing that will take the native capacity out of men so quick as 
employment in the army or navy. If I want to make a preacher 
out of a man I would send him to West Point. It is the best 
school on earth. 

“But there is one branch of the Government service—I won’t 
say which—if a man has a good idea, they court-martial him. 
After he has suppressed his ideas for two or three years no more 
propose themselves and he becomes a figurehead. The army and 
navy have lots of men whose ideas have been suppressed.” 


The New York Herald thinks “it would add greatly to the 
gaiety of nations to learn what the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War really think of the latest articles of faith of the 
Secretary of the Treasury,” and adds: 


“Tf Mr. Shaw’s contention be sound it must ring equally true 
that all naval and military achievements have to be credited to 
outworn, nerveless, and unthinking commanders whose capacity 
for ideas was throttled early by their continuance in the employ 
of their governments. In our own country this presupposes that 
from Washington to Grant and from Barry to Farragut the most 
unfitted men have always held all the honors and turned the last 
trick.” 


The New York Suz is one of the papers that think the report 
of Mr. Shaw’s words incredible, but if the words are true Zhe 
Snn cries shame upon the Secretary. To quote: 

“For years now President Roosevelt has been traveling around 


the country telling Americans engaged in one or another branch of 
the service of the Government, both military and civil, that the 
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FORTISSIMO. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 
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highest honors of citizenship were theirs, and encouraging them to 
keep on doing their duty with patriotic fervor and individual zeal. 
A hundred such passages could be quoted from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
many speeches. Perhaps in no other oratorical way has he done 
more good than by inspiring these sentiments and insisting on the 
high dignity of public service... .. +: . 

“Either grievous injustice has been done to Secretary Shaw in 
the news reports of his extraordinary speech or he is personally 
unfit to speak for the Roosevelt Administration, anywhere or at 
any time, to men engaged in the Government’s honorable service. 

“And if he regarded himself as speaking at Arundel Cove not 
for the Administration, but only for Secretary Shaw, Secretary 
Shaw ought to be ashamed of himself.” 





CARL SCHURZ, INDEPENDENT. 


HE present era of independence in politics is thought by 
T some political writers to be due in a large measure to the 
example of Carl Schurz, whose life ended in New York city a 
few days ago. The paradox of his career, indeed, as the editorial 
writers view it, was his acceptance of high office again and again 
at the hands of party leaders, only to turn and attack the very 
men who had loaded him with honors when they fell short of his 
ideals. His independence showed itself in his college days in 
Germany, where he joined in the disastrous revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848, escaped from Rastadt with a sentence of death 
hanging over his head, returned under an assumed name and res- 
cued his instructor and comrade, and, soon after, came to Amer- 
ica. It was in 1852, we read, that Schurz first set foot on Ameri- 
can soil, and in 1857 he lacked only a few votes of being elected 
Lieutenant-Governor of Wisconsin. The next year he made an 
English speech in the Lincoln-Douglas campaign that attracted 
attention all over the country, and in the campaign that sent Lin- 
coln to the White House he rendered such valuable service that in 
1861, before he had been in this country ten years, he presented 
his credentials to Isabella as American Minister to Spain. 

Then began that series of independent acts that the newspapers 
regard as the characteristic and distinguishing feature of his 
career. Remaining in Madrid only six months, he returned to 
enter the Union army as a colonel, and in two years became a 
major-general. The Chicago /xter Ocean says of his military 
record : 


“Mr. Schurz was not successful as a soldier in the sense that 
Sigel and Osterhaus were. He did not win the confidence or ex- 
cite the enthusiasm of his men, and was captious with his supe- 
riors. At one time Stanton ordered him under arrest for diso- 
bedience and he became engaged in controversies with officers of 
his division and corps. He came out of the war with a reputation 
for courage, but with little reputation for generalship.” 


Elected to represent Missouri in the Senate in 1869, he became, 
says the New York Evening Post,“ not only the most effective 
speaker in the Republican party, but the greatest orator who has 
appeared in Congress in our generation.” He soon became dis- 
satisfied with the Grant Administration, however, and supported, 
first the ill-starred Greeley movement, and then the Hayes candi- 
dacy, for which latter he was rewarded with the portfolio of Sec- 
retary of the Interior. In the first Cleveland campaign, however, 
he went over to the Democratic ranks, where he remained until 
1896, when he supported McKinley, only to support Bryan, in 
turn, in 1900, and Parker in 1904. 

In all these political changes the editorial writers unite in at- 
tributing only the loftiest motives to Mr. Schurz. Thus the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle says: 


“His apparent changeableness was not due to caprice nor to 
intellectual self-conceit, as his enemies have asserted. He was 
not cut out for a ‘good party man.’ His party was the people, and 
his services were at the command of the political party that seemed 
to him to be most wisely and most earnestly seeking the good of 
the people. He was consistent in this, and, believing that party 
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organizations were respectworthy only as instruments for giving the 
people the best possible government, he held mere partizan loyalty 
lightly. He would fight for the cause of the people as he saw it 
against any political party. He was, too,a born rebel and revolu- 
tionist, resentful and suspicious of arbitrary authority whether it 
was exercised by a despotic monarch or by a political party. To 
him it seemed intolerable tyranny to demand of him that he should 
support a certain candidate for office because he was the candidate 





CARL SCHURZ, 
Who passed away recently after a life of brilliant activity. 


of the party, or a certain policy of which he disapproved because 
it was a party policy. The man who had rebelled against tyranny 
in Germany was not at all likely to submit quietly to what seemed 
to him tyranny in the free country in which he had sought refuge 
from tyranny. He left his party always in the days of its pros- 
perity, and his quarrel with it was always that it was departing 
from the basic principles of freedom or was not measuring up to 
its opportunities to serve the people.” 


Mr. Schurz defended his idealism in one of his greatest speeches, 
delivered in Faneui] Hall in 1859 on the “Ideal Mission of This 
Country and of This People,” in which he said: 


“You may tell me that my views are visionary, that the destiny 
of this country is less exalted, that the American people are less 
great than I think they are or ought to be. I answer, Ideals are 
like stars; you will not succeed in touching them with your hands. 
But, like the seafaring man on the desert of waters, you choose 
them as your guides, and, following them, you reach your destiny.” 


The feeling of the German-Americans is reflected in their lead- 
ing organ, Zhe New-Yorker Staats Zeitung, which says: 


“For the past fifty years Carl Schurz was the intellectual leader 
of the Germans in America. His brilliant mind and commanding 
example exercised influence over so wide a circle, and the ideals to 
which he dedicated his life in the domain of politics are so cher- 
ished as the common inheritance of German-Americans as well as 
of many of the best Anglo-Americans, that the life-work of Carl 
Shurz will be long remembered. . . . When searching for the best 
course to take in all political questions the Germans in America 
were wont to ask themselves, What would Carl Schurz have 
thought and done under these circumstances? . . . And now, when 
the German in America is in doubt on matters private or public 
which touch his honor or his moral sense, he will travel in thought 


to the mound in Sleepy Hollow where yesterday Carl Schurz was 
laid.” 
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TRUST-HUNTING. 


TTORNEY-GENERAL MOODY asserts that by the abso- 
lute surrender of the defense in the case of the Government 

vs. The General Paper Company, “a complete victory for the 
United States” has been scored. Both as an end to the practises 
of this corporation, and as a warning to others, the decision is 





JUDGE WALTER H. SANBORN, 


Whose decision in the United States Circuit Court at St. Paul will 
dissolve the General Paper Company, June 16. 


hailed as marking significant progress in the intricacies of trust 
prosecution. “ All great combines can read their fate in the col- 
lapse of the Paper Trust,” declares the St. Louis Glode-Democrat, 


for this victory shows “ what the Administration and its agents in- 














ONE AT A TIME. 
DruG Trust—* Make him take his first; he needs it most.” 
—Brinkerhoff in the Toledo Blade. 
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tend to do with the Standard Oil combine, with the beef-packers 
and with the rest of the big corporations that are assailing the 
land.” 

The organization of the Paper Trust, which the recent decision 
will dissolve on June 16, is thus described in the New York Joy,. 
nal of Commerce: 

“This ‘trust’ was formed by twenty-three paper-manufacturing 
companies with plants in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
supplying most of the territory west of Chicago to the Rocky 
Mountains, by organizing the General Paper Company as their 
common selling agent. The object of this company, the stock of 
which was divided among the manufacturing companies, was to 
distribute the product of the several mills in pursuance of the 
terms of an agreement, to suppress all competition between them 
and maintain prices for all on a common level. It was Certainly a 
‘combination in the form of trust or otherwise’ for the establish- 
ment of a monopoly and in restraint of a trade that extended ovcr 
several States. 

It was through the mighty power of “ publicity,” declares the 
New York World, that the final conviction was made possible. 
“ Get at the books,” it urges, and successful prosecution will result. 
The efficacy of this method of attack, as proven by the present 
case, is outlined by Zhe World: 

“The trust at first refused to produce its books, and its officials 
who were called as witnesses refused to answer questions. That 
attitude was maintained up to the United States Supreme Court, 
and the company was beaten at every point. Its pretense 
of ‘privilege’ was swept away. ... Rather than open its 
books to public gaze, it surrendered unconditionally, and its offi- 
cials who had refused testimony paid their fines and purged their 
contempt.” 

The generally exultant mood of the majority of the press is not 
reflected in the Philadelphia Record. This paper sees no great 
victory won, no trust defeat which should cause all big corpora- 
tions to tremble. The only reason for the Government’s success, 

The Record deciares, is the failure of the General Paper Company 
to organize according to the modern approved methods of trust 
construction. “It was a reversion to an obsolete type,” it says, 
and so obviously in violation of the Anti-trust law that the only 
wonder is that they dared to do business at all. 


In similar vein is the comment of the Newark Advertiser. The 


onslaught of the Federal authorities has indeed compelled the dis. 
solution of the present company. 


“But,” asks Zhe Advertiser, 
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NOT COMFORTABLE FOR DRUG TRUST. 
— Bower in the Indianapolis Mews. 
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“is there no other form of combination for these twenty-three 
concerns?” and answering its own query, remarks, “ The clever 
attorneys of the General Paper Company know what to do.” 

Next in line comes the attack upon the Drug Trust, which Presi- 
dent Cheney of the Proprietary Association of America says is 
“absurd.” A mere case of mistaken identity, he considers it, for 
the Drug Trust is no trust at all. “The phrase is a misnomer,” 
he says, “coined from ignorance of the real functions of the Pro- 
prietary Association.” In spite of this professed innocence the 
Federal courts have apparently found sufficient evidence to war- 
rant proceeding against the Drug Trust—or society, or club, or 
whatever it is that controls the price of drugs. The Chicago 
News outlines their modus operandi thus: 

“The manufacturers, it is said, are bound by agreements to con- 
fine their sales to wholesalers who maintain prices regardless of 
competitive conditions. The retail trade is said to be under the 
restriction of an agreement whereby the retailer must keep up 
prices or forfeit the right to buy from the wholesaler. : 

“ According to the information filed by the Government in the 
injunction suit, ‘there is but one ultimate object of the conspiracy 
namely to fit the price which shall be observed by all retail drug- 
gists in selling to the consumer.’ If the facts are as alleged, the 
chain of monopolitic agreements extending from manufaacturer to 
retailer makes any other conclusion impossible, and the existence 
of a drug trust within the meaning of the Sherman act should not 
be hard to establish.” 

In this case the press are not so united in the expression of their 
opinions. The New York 77mes, in view of the apparently con- 
flicting judicial decisions hitherto rendered bearing on this mode 
of sales regulation, remarks that “it is becoming laymen to reserve 
decision until the upshot of the new trust crusade appears.” The 
Chicago 7ribune, while conceding that even prohibitory prices 
upon some of the more harmful patent medicines would doubtless 
benefit the public, concludes, however, that in the case of stand- 
ard drugs there should be no such boosting of prices. “To ac- 
complish a reduction of the price of the necessaries of life toa 
reasonable figure,” it says, “the smashing of the trusts must be 
the first step.” 





THE DAWN OF THE DOUMA. 
UST before the Douma met American newspapers kept “ guess- 
J ing” that either the Czar “has created a Frankenstein (s/c) 
that-will finally overwhelm the Romanoff dynasty,” as the Balti- 
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more American puts it, or that “he has assembled a lot of marion- 
ettes to demonstrate more forcibly the power of. the bureaucracy.” 
But when the representatives of the people took their seats, and 
the gentlemen from Tver and Saratoff and Odessa and, indeed, 
all Russia, waived all petty things and made impassioned speeches 
demanding the fundamentals of constitutional liberty, a wave of 
optimism swept through our press, and now there is a general 


. 


























MR. PETRUNKEVITCH, 


A leading figure of the Russian Douma, who demands from the Czar 
amnesty for political prisoners. 


belief that autocracy is facing itsdoom. “ Russia has found her 
voice at last,” exclaims the Providence Journal; and the New 
York Suz thinks that Russia’s Parliament, so far from being a 
farce, is probably a world-thrilling tragedy,” and in its opinion 
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TOO MANY FOR HIM. 
WittE—“ Anybody who thinks he can do better is welcome to the job.” 
—Leipziger in the Detroit News. 





WILL THIS RESTRICT ITS GROWTH? 
— Maybell in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE DOUMA. 
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“the address responsive to the speech from the throne ... isa 
document of extraordinary dignity and self-restraint, traught with 
solemn warning, with a consciousness of irresistible power, and 
with a sense of measureless responsibility.” Indeed, part of the 
Assembly’s address replying to the Czar’s speech reads like this: 


“The Douma holds it to be its duty to point out that the condi- 
tions under which the country exists render really fruitful work for 
rejuvenating the best powers of the nation impossible. The 
country has perceived. that the sorest spot in our national life is 
the arbitrary power of officials, who separate the Czar from his 
people, and has declared clearly and unanimously that the reno- 
vation of our public life is only possible on the principle of free- 
dom, with the independent participation of the people in legisla- 
tive power and in the control of legislation through the executive 
authority.” 

The address as summed up by the Associated Press consists 

’ virtually in the following demands: 


(1) General amnesty. 

(2) The abolition of the death penalty. 

(3) The suspension of martial law and all exceptional laws. 
(4) Full civil liberty. 

(5) The abolition of the Council of the Empire. 

(6) The revision of the Fundamental law. 

(7) The establishment of the responsibility of ministers. 

(8) The right of interpellation. 

(9) Forced expropriation of land. 

(10) Guaranties of the rights of trade-unions. 


In short, what the Douma demands practically is the abolition 
of autocracy. As Zhe Wall Street Journal remarks: “The two 
things can not exist together. Either the autocracy is one only in 
name or the Douma is not a representative body.” The declara- 
tion of Professor Stchepkin, member from Odessa, is quoted: 
“The monarch is, for us, not responsible for the speech from the 
throne. The responsibility rests on the ministers, for if it did not 
meet with their approval they would have resigned.” Conserva- 
tive American papers, analyzing the demands of the Douma, find 
that some of the propositions are too radical. The New York 
Tribune, for instance, thinks “ general amnesty ” well enough if it 
applies to purely political offenders, but the term must not cover 
bomb-throwers and other offenders “against the common law.” 
Nor can 7he Tribune approve of the demand for the abolition of 
the Council of the Empire, since “nearly all countries are agreed 
that bicameral parliaments are best.” On the other hand, Zhe 
Tribune adds: 


“Revision of the Fundamental law, meaning, we assume, the 
formulation of a more perfect constitution, is doubtless desirable, 
and so are the establishment of the responsibility of ministers and 
the right of interpellation. These three things would simply bring 
Russia more nearly in line with other constitutional monarchies. 
Forced expropriation of land is a demand the meaning and extent 
of which must be carefully defined before approval of it is possi- 
ble, and the same is to be said of the final item, guaranties of the 
rights of trade-unions. It would be well to havea greater pro- 
portion of the land of Russia divided among the people, in small 
holdings, but it would not be well to confiscate estates. The 
rights of trade-unions should be guaranteed, but it must first be 
specified what those rights are.” 


Some papers there are. however, that, amid the general optim- 
ism, express a fear that it may yet all end in smoke. Prediction 
of general revolution is, of course, common enough. The Phila- 
delphia Pvess thinks that as soon as the peasant discovers revolu- 
tion to mean more land to him, he “ will be moved as was the 
French peasant when he saw that the revolution meant for him 
more land and its personal ownership.” The Louisville Courier- 
Journal notes that nothing has been “said or intimated” by the 
throne of future self-government; and a careful editorial in the 
Chicago Evening Post flatly discounts the optimism of the Ameri- 
can press. This editorial refers to Russia’s problems and adds: 


“The Douma has met, but it has met shorn of power to deal 
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with these problems. It can petition and protest. It can Not leg. 
islate upon the most vital reforms demanded. As it exists wie 
it is a mockery of representation, and all the hope it can possibly 
give the friends of liberty is founded on the chance cf its Pi 
scending its own present powers. 

“ Lying and subterfuge and acts of arbitrary power have ushered 
the parliament in. Above it sits a cabinet which is fundame, 
its enemy, and an ‘emperor and autocrat’ who may empvy .., 
seats at a whim. 

“On the one hand there are the general promises and assurances 
of the Czar and a minister here and there; the October manifesto 
and the Douma. On the other, the Fundamental law, the Cabinet 
of reactionaries, and a thousand acts of cruelty and fraud, 

“The hard facts are on the wrong side of the ledger.” 





THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
DISCLOSURES. 


m4 W* have trampled out the secret rate and rebate system,” 
remarked President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, not long ago, to James Creelman, who wrote it down for 
publication in the June number of Pearson’s. In the interval be- 
tween the interview and its appearance in magazine form, how- 
ever, the Pennsylvania fell under the scrutiny of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and an investigation has revealed a con- 
nection between the railroad officials and certain favored coal 
companies that the Philadelphia Ledger ranks “among the most 
grave in the long record of exposures which have attended the 
recent awakening of the public conscience.” President Cassatt 
does not seem to be implicated in the present disclosures—in fact, 
he has long been known as the foremost fighter in the war against 
rebates—but his son’s name is involved. Vice-President Green 
says the revelations “are a surprise to the management” and de- 
clares that the favoritisms shown to exist in the past will no longer 
be tolerated. These favoritisms did not take the form of rebates, 
so that President Cassatt’s statement, quoted above, is technically 
correct, but took the form of a plentiful supply of cars to com- 
panies which presented stock to the officials and a “car famine” 
to the companies which did not. One trainmaster owns up to 
having stock in seven companies. To one company he paid $500 
for 600 shares of stock, which yielded an annual income of about 
$30,000. This company never knew the meaning of a car famine. 
The railroads “have been brought to the point now where the 
insurance companies were brought last year,” says the Philadel- 
phia Press, and “they must undergo a thorough housecleaning.” 
The Boston Hera/d treats the subject in the following illuminating 
editorial: 


“ Any one who has studied-the Pennsylvania coal situation real- 
izes that the mine-owners have been owned body and soul by the 
transportation companies. The roads could make or break any 
one. In theory they were common carriers and must transport the 
coal offered them by any mine operator; in practise they could 
so hamper an independent that his business would be ruined, and 
he would be forced to accept for his property whatever terms the 
railroad interests might offer. That has long been believed by 
the general public, even if it has not been established legally. 
It is particularly true as regards the output of anthracite. Asa 
result, at the present time probably not one-fifth of the total an- 
thracite output in this country is represented by what is mined by 
individual operators. The coal operators’ product is transported, 
as a rule, under a contract made for a number of years, the opera- 
tor to be given a percentage of the tide-water price received by 
the railroad. On domestic sizes of anthracite operators receive 
60 per cent. of the tidewater price, the remaining 4o per cent. 
going to the coal-roads as payment for freight and compensation 
for storing and selling the fuel. In this way the roads become 
middlemen, tho, as we have stated, with four out of every five tons 
of anthracite now handled the coal-roads are directly interested in 
the mining as well as in the transportation and marketing. 

“Without cars coal can not be moved. The question of a 
proper supply of rolling stock is, therefore, of the greatest impor- 
tance to the mine-owners, who are in this matter absolutely at the 
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mercy of the transportation interests. If the number of cars fur- 
nished is not sufficient for the needs of their output, they must 
limit their operations, and there has been far too much reason to 
suppose that this distribution of cars has been based on favorit- 
ism rather than justice. The testimony submitted during the in- 
vestigation in Philadelphia shows that the coal operators realized 
this, and paid to obtain privileges which might not have accrued 
to them otherwise. The president of the Jamison Coal & Coke 
Company of Greensburg, Pa., a firm that carries on extensive 
bituminous mines, testified that he sant a check for $5.000 to 
Robert E. Pitcairn, assistant to President Cassatt, and that he 
had given blocks of stock to other officials of the road, the shares 
specifically enumerated totaling 700, worth $35,000. The benefi- 
ciaries were car distributers, a clerk in the office of the motive- 
power department, and a division superintendent. Money, cigars, 
cases of wine, and jewelry were also given to railroad men, and 
Mr. Jamison admitted that he was able to get all the cars he 
wanted, saying to Commissioner Prouty: ‘Yes, sir, we gave away 
our stock to increase our facilities for doing business.’ The 
honest mine-owner who might have moral scruples against such 
wholesale bribery and corruption was placed at a serious disad- 
vantage in developing his trade compared with one who did not 
hesitate to grease the ways to secure for himself undue advantages. 

“The general superintendent of one division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad said that he owned some 1,300 shares of coal-mining 
stock which had been given him as free gifts, and he admitted he 
‘just accepted them without asking any questions.’ Some of these 
shares paid dividends as high as 20 per cent., and only a few as 
low as 12 percent. Naturally, such railroad officials thus became 
personally interested in these mines, and were very unlikely to 
permit them to be hampered in carrying on business by a lack of 
cars,no matter how great the general car shortage might be. 
There were other ways in which favors were done for certain 
mining interests. Contracts for cars held by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad were transferred to coal companies at a time when there 
was a widespread demand for more rolling stock. This was done 
when all the mines were asking for greater transportation facilities 
and when the railroad was unable to move rapidly all the coal 
tendered it, owing to the scarcity of cars. The examination of 
Robert K. Cassatt, the son of the president of the road, proved 
that even in the household of the head cf the Pennsylvania the 
interests of the road were not considered of so much importance 
as the profits of mining companies in which the president’s son 
was directly interested. 

“ The question arises, If this is true in the Pennsylvania system, 
may it not also be true with many of the other great railroads of 
the country? When the insurance probing was suggested it was 
held that the Equitable might not have been all that the policy- 
holders could expect reasonably, but the other large New York 
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LATEST PORTRAIT IN OIL. 
—Payne in the Pittsburg Gazette Times. 


DAY DREAMS. 
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companies were said to be in a position to court investigation. 
They had one, but not such a one as they anticipated, and the re- 
sults are now known to all. Evidently there is good reason for 
digging still deeper into the connection between railroad employ- 
ees, even in high office, and those interested in the freight which 
the roads transport. There is need for a housecleaning in this 
direction, as there was in the insurance business, a housecleaning 
that will wipe out all this bribery and buying of unfair privileges. 
Presumably, many of these railroad men who accepted presents 
of stock, checks, and other valuables would hold up their hands 
in holy horror at the ward politician who might take $5 for obtain- 
ing a man a position, or who sought for a ‘rake-off ’ from contrac- 
tors doing public work, while in their own business they were 
adopting a course just as rotten as any that has been disclosed 
by investigations of political offices.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


PASSENGERS in the Auto Club’s airships in New York are charged $75 each. 
If you fall out you are fined.— Minneapolis Journal. 


NOTHING seems to please the Sultan better than to add another ultimatum to 
his already splendid collection.—Chicago Tribune. 


It is a matter of general remark that young Mr. Garfield has improved won- 
derfully in his ability to field his position.—Chicago Tribune. 


A NEIGHBOR of William J. Bryan declares that the free-silver cause did not 
die, so the only inference is that it was buried alive.—Pittsburg Gazette Times. 


WITH a precocity that must be truly alarming to the bureaucrats, the Douma 
began to sit up and ask for things before it was more than a day old.—Chicago 
News. . 


A DeEtroiItT judge has ruled that a man’s wife is entitled to half his pay. Oh 
wise and just judge! Down this way the ruling is that she gets it all.—Atlanta 
Journal. 


It is possible, of course, that the House may have to turn conservative on the 
Railway-rate bill to check the enthusiasm of those young radicals in the Senate.— 
Washington Post. 


THE Czar says M. Witte retired because of ‘‘impaired health’’; since his 
retirement any life-insurance company will admit that he is a better risk.— 
Houston Chronicle. 


SENATOR A_pricu, of Rhode Island, is not disposed to take the Garfield report 
seriously. He must, therefore, have reasons for believing that his influence in 
the Senate is unimpaired.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


LEstT his example have a pernicious influence, Russell Sage desires other young 
men to note that if he takes a vacation on his ninetieth birthday it is only because 
he has laid by a little money and can afford it.—Chicago News. 


WHEN Heinze sold his copper mine, taking in part payment a senatorship 
from Montana, neither the buyer nor the seller thought it necessary to consult 
the people of the State before closing the deal——Chicago News. 


A PENNSYLVANIA man tried to commit suicide because some one robbed him 
of $3. He had been reading Miss Tarbell’s works, and feared that John D. 
Rockefeller had the money and would never return it.—Atlanta Journal. 
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“CURFEW SHALL NOT RING TO NIGHT!” 
—May in the Detroit /ournal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


SUDDEN GROWTH OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATION IN AMERICA. 


RIOR to 1893 architectural decoration was an art practically 
without serious representation in the United States, outside 

of a few churches and the Capitol at Washington, asserts Mr. 
Hamilton Bell in Afpleton’s Booklovers’ Magazine. But the 
Columbian Exposition, seconded by the labors of the Municipal 
Art Society of New York and its offspring in other cities, has led 
to a striking change in the situation, as witness the mural paint- 
ings in the new State capitols of Minnesota and Pennsylvania by 
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replaced by that of Titian, Michelangelo, Tintoretto, and Vero- 
nese. But on the whole “the proficiency with which American 
painters have risen to the occasion is quite wonderful, and Still 
more astonishing is the high standard of success that has been 
attained by many of those to whom the very specific and intricate 
problems of mural decoration were but so recently an untrodden 
way.” 

All the decorations in the new Pennsylvania State Capitol at 
Harrisburg, we learn from Mr. Bell, are to be by natives of the 
State. Inaseries of fourteen iunettes for one of the main corri- 
dors Mr. John W. Alexander resorts to a curiously novel method 
of narrating the story of the civilization of the State. This he 
does by a series of landscapes, with figures used only, if at all, in 


a most subordinate capacity. We 

















read further: 


“He begins with the unbroken 
primeval forest covering the hills 
and valleys so characteristic of the 
greater part of Pennsylvania. In 
the next lunette a thread of smoke 
rising above the trees bespeaks 
the presence of man, in a state of 
civilization sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to have become acquainted 
with the useful properties of the 
‘red flower.’ Then we see the 
clearing of the land with the result- 
ant lumbering, rafts of timber float- 
ing down the great rivers of the 
State, while farming flourishes 
along their banks. The oil-fields 
and coal-mines yield undreamed-of 
possibilitiesin the way of decora- 
tive landscape, as do factories in 
great groups and majestic cities 
crowning the hills and filling the 
valleys from which the plowman 
and herdsman have passed, even 
as the savage and his forest homes 
before them—a scheme strangely 
poetic and suggestive as well as 
startlingly original for such a pur- 
pose, and one which entirely justi- 
fies the painter’s courage in haz- 
arding a departure from the accept- 
ed conventions of decorative art.” 


For the corridor corresponding 
to this Mr. Van Ingen paints four- 
teen panels representing the relig- 
ions which played so importanta 
part in the upbuilding of the State 
of Pennsylvania. Says Mr. Bell: 

“Of these the first and most 


conspicuous are naturally the 
Quakers, and to them Mr. Van 
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THE RETURN OF THE BATTLE-FLAGS. 


By Edward Simmons, in the Boston State-House. 


such painters as John La Farge, Edwin H. Blashfield, Edwin A. 
Abbey, John W. Alexander, Kenyon Cox, and Frederick Diel- 
man; the new decorative paintings in the Boston State-House by 
Robert Reid, Edward Simmons, and H. O. Walker; and the 
statuary by French, Louis St. Gaudens, Elwell, and others which 
completes the architectural scheme of New York’s new Custom- 
House. In fact, says Mr. Bell, the custom now prevails of not 
only providing spaces for decoration, but of at once filling them— 
“sometimes not so successfully as might be wished.” By way of 
consolation, however, he reminds us that in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice and the Sistine Chapel at Rome the work of the Primi- 
tives, even of such masters as Perugino, was in the fulness of time 


Ingen has devoted one of his most 
thoughtful and charming panels. 
Besides these are the Mennonites, 
Moravians, Dunkers, and other 
less conspicuous communities, 
such as that of Ephrata, together with the Rosicrucian anchor- 
ites, whose cave-dwellings are still shown in various places.” 


After dwelling upon Mr. Blashfield’s work in the new Minne- 
sota Capitol Mr. Bell goes on to describe that artist’s decoration 


of the staircase wall in the Capitol of lowa at Des Moines. We 
read in part: 


“The inspiration and motto of this great frieze, for such it is, is 
Berkeley’s famous line, ‘Westward the course of empire takes its 
way,’ and the allegorical or supernatural portion of it is well shown 
in the illustration. These radiant visions in palest gold, green, 
and amethyst conduct and guide a party of pioneers who push 
forward into the sunset, the light of which illumines with its 
roseate and golden glow the whole composition. 
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“ Four laboring oxen draw a large prairie schooner with its can- 
yas tilt, beneath which sits a comely damsel and her younger sis- 
ter; the party on foot is led by another girl in white who holds a 
little boy by the hand. Following her come three men abreast, 
the youngest of whom turns to respond to the greetings of 
a group of settlers, who 
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taken the great step of telling the scholars that the ‘right’ way of 
spelling certain words can be bettered by trusting to common sense 

and establishing a closer relation between letters and sounds.” 
Mark Twain, it appears, stands practically alone among the 
simplifiers in his objection 





stand among their growing 
crops to watch the new- 
comers pass. 

“The incessance of the 
progress being thus subtly 
indicated, it is emphasized, 
and at the same time the 
continuity of the bonds 
which attach these to those 
is suggested, by the inter- 
change of looks between 
the departing youth and 
a maiden who remains be- 
hind awhile among the 
corn.” 





PROGRESS OF SIM- 
PLIFIED SPELL-- 
ING. 


F anything, remarks the 
Chicago Record-Her- 
ald, the comments on the 


simplified - spelling move- 
ment have been more ami 
able and more philosophi- 
cal in the daily press than in 
those organs which “have 
had weeks to ponder and 
ruminate upon the by no 
means soul-trying ques- 











to a campaign of grad- 
ual reform. He writes (in 
Harpers Weekly): 


“It is the sudden changes 
—in principles, morals, 
religions, fashions, and 
tastes—that have the best 
chance of winning, in our 
day. Can we expecta sud- 
den change in our spelling? 
I think not. But I wish I 
could see it tried....... 

“Suppose all the news- 
papers and_ periodicals 
should suddenly adopt a 
Carnegian system of pho- 
netic spelling—what would 
happen? We all know 
quite well what would hap- 
pen. To begin with, the 
nation would be in a rage ; 
it would break into a storm 
of scoffs, jeers, sarcasms, 
cursings, vituperations, and 
keep it up for months— 
but it would have to read 
the papers ; it couldn’t help 
itself. By and by, and 
gradually, the offensive 
phonetics would lose some- 
thing of their strange and 
uncanny look; after an- 








tion.” Thus the writer of 
“Musings without Meth- 
od” in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine (Edinburgh) exclaims 
indignantly that “as part of the vast conspiracy which urges all 
men to interfere in the business of others, we find Mr. Carnegie 
offering some thousands of dollars in order to debauch the spelling 
of the English tongue,” and wonders whether he thinks he can “ pur- 
chase bad spelling as he might purchase pig iron.” And again, 
the writer of “ Chronicle and Comment” in the New York Book- 
man protests petulantly that he “ can’t spend the time to memorize 
three hundred freakish forms just to please a simplified-spelling 
board.” 

He assures us, moreover, that everybody prefers “to spell 
like a gentleman rather than like a boor,” and that this fact 
is “what is going to knock the bottom out of this simplified- 
spelling business ”—a business which in the end “ will not seriously 
appeal to any one but simpletons.” But the acrimony, as Zhe 
Record-Herald points out, has not been monopolized by the oppo- 
nents of simplified spelling. No less eminent an authority than 
Professor Skeat, addressing the British Academy recently, de- 
clared that the only real obstacle to spelling reform lay in the 
ignorance of its opposers. He recalled the fact that “the partial 
reforms recommended by the Philological Society in 1881 were 
ridiculed to death by writers for the press, who were not only 
ignorant of etymology and phonetics, but were totally unaware of 
their ignorance.” 

In the main, however, the controversy proceeds without bitter- 
ness or vehemence on either side. The papers report that simpli- 
fied spelling is already in use by a few of our educational authorities 
in their private correspondence, and that “ the principals of several 
of our public schools—those in the second and third districts [in 
New York city] and in some of the high schools are mentioned—have 


Copyright, 1905, by E. H. Blashfield, Courtesy of D. Appleton & Company. 
DETAIL OF THE FRIEZE “WESTWARD.” 
By Edwin H. Blashfield, in the Iowa Capitol. 


other by and by they would 
lose all of it, and begin to 
look rather natural and 
pleasant ; after a couple of 
years of this, the nation 
would think them handsome, sane, and expressive, and would pre- 
fer them to any other breed of spelling.” 


The New York 7imes remarks that the reformers are “ compro- 
misers and opportunists,” because “ they shrink from changing the 
alphabet quite as much as the self-imagined conservatives shrink 
from changing the spelling, and yet, with the alphabet.as it is, 
the approximation to a phonetic orthography will always be ludi- 
crously remote.” 

The following paragraph from a pamphlet by Prof. Brander 
Matthews, issued by the Simplified-spelling Board, has some 
bearing upon this criticism: 


“If we had a history of English orthography, it would show 
that countless modifications have taken place since the invention 
of printing. It would prove also that English, like every other 
language, has been vainly striving to make its spelling exactly rep- 
resent its pronunciation, and that it has failed, partly because the 
pronunciation of a language is constantly changing, and generally 
changing more rapidly than the spelling can be modified to con- 
form to it. 

‘*A change in pronunciation —like that of ezther, which was 
eether half a century ago, and which now is partly eyether—can 
spread very swiftly by imitation; but a change in spelling to 
correspond exactly with the new pronunciation meets with far 
more resistance, since the eye seems to be more conservative than 
the ear. 

‘*When the eye has long been accustomed to certain symbols 
as conveying a certain meaning, it is annoyed that these custom- 
ary symbols should be disturbed, even when they are no longer 
accurately representative of the sound. This is why strictly ‘pho- 
netic ’ spelling is really impracticable, even if it is wholly desirable ; 
to accomplish it there would have to be uniformity of pronuncia- 
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tion, or at least an absolute standard of pronunciation, which does 
not exist now, and which never has existed. And even a close 
approach to phonetic exactness of orthography would call for so 
many alterations of the symbols to which our eyes are accustomed 
that we may dismiss it as impracticable.” 


A LITERARY STORM-CENTER. 


ID Froude deliberately falsify? Such has been the question 
asked over and over, and around it was waged one of the 
longest and most heated literary battles of the nineteenth century. 
Froude seems to have become, for literary history, the storm- 
center far excellence, as is shown by the recent biography of him 
by Herbert Paul. Froude’s reputation as a historian, says Mr. 
Paul, was seriously damaged for a time by the attacks of Edward 
A. Freeman, the historian of the Norman Conquest, in Zhe Sat- 
urday Review and later in 7he Contemporary Review. The im- 
pression produced, and never yet fully dispelled, he says, was 
“that Froude was a habitual garbler of facts and constitutionally 
reckless of the truth.” - The writer shows, by way of defense, how 
a few undeniable errors in Froude’s writings were sufficient basis 
for the “slashing articles” in which Zhe Saturday Review de- 
lighted. He shows further how Froude was vindicated on nearly 
every count made by Freeman, and most of all by his appoint- 
ment as Freeman’s successor as regius professor of modern 
history at Oxford. “Freeman’s view of Froude,” says Mr. Paul, 
“is not now held by any one whose opinion counts; yet still there 
seems to rise, as from a brazen head of Ananias, the dismal and 
monotonous chant, ‘He was careless of the truth, he did not 
make history the business of his life.’” But “he did make history 
the business of his life,” rejoins Mr. Paul, “and he cared more for 
truth than for anything else in the world.” In the following Mr. 
Paul makes weapons of Freeman’s own phrases: 


“Froude never ‘pretended to more knowledge than he really 
had.’ So far from ‘enjoying a reputation for learning that was 
undeserved,’ he disguised his learning rather than displayed it, 
and wore it lightly like a flower. That Freeman should have 
‘considered it a positive duty to expose’ a man whose knowledge 
was so much wider and whose industry was so much greater than 
his own is strange. That he did his best for years, no doubt from 
the highest motives, to damage Froude’s reputation, and to injure 
his good name, is certain. With the general reader he failed. 
The public had too much sense to believe that Froude was 
merely, or chiefly, or at all, an ecclesiastical pamphleteer. But by 
dint of noisy assertion, and perpetual repetition, Freeman did at 
last infect academic coteries with the idea that Froude was a 
superficial sciolist. The same thing had been said of Macaulay 
and believed by the same sort of people. . . . Two-thirds of 
Froude’s mistakes would have been avoided, and Freeman would 
never have had his chance, if the former had had a keener eye 
for slips in his proof-sheets or had engaged competent assistance.” 


The appearance of Mr. Paul’s book only opens the way for re- 
newals of the old quarrels, and Froude is not yet universally ac- 
cepted at Mr. Paul’s estimate. A writer to the New York Suz, 
anent its long review of the recent biography, says: “We are now 
in an age when the world, tired of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tions, is calling like the dying Goethe, for ‘light, more light.’ 
Notwithstanding this well-nigh universal thirst for the truth in his- 
tory, we are presented with this ghost of Ananias, who stands 
high among the arch-misrepresenters of men and motives.” Mr. 
Lang, in Zhe Cornhill, declares that Froude’s qualities “ make up 
perhaps seven-eighths of the equipment for a great historian.” 


Among these preponderating qualities he reckons“ a style as clear © 


and as beautiful as one of the Hampshire chalk streams in whiclr 
he loved to cast angle” and “a remarkable gift of seeing vividly 
at a glance, and of describing lucidly, a wide and complicated sit- 
uation in European politics.” In commenting upon Mr. Lang’s 
view the Springfield Repudlican says: 


“ Unfortunately Froude has been followed by a generation which 
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cares nothing at all for these seven-eighths, and everything for the 
remaining eighth of plodding accuracy in detail, which he lacked 
in a degree that borders upon the miraculous. Mr. Lang can 
appreciate his genius because he is a literary man himself, while 
just enough of a specialist to be able to check his slips. But to 
the unliterary historians Froude’s name is anathema, and after 
puncturing his blunders and misstatements here and there they 
dismiss him contemptuously, without even stopping to consider 
what useful lessons may be found in the seven-eighths that he 
possessed and they lack. 

“The fact is that it seems to be the fashion now to hold merely 
literary merits in disdain. On the one side, literature has been 
swamped in popular fiction ; on the other, it has been elbowed out 
by learning. In the scholarly world style is viewed with cold sus- 
picion as tho truth ought to be not merely naked, but bald,” 


Concluding its homily with an application to the work done at 
present in the field of American history 7he Republican bewails 
the lack of such works as a just adherence to the example of 
Froude would produce. Where, it asks, “is the general reader 
to turn for a complete and masterly brief history of our own 
country? It is hard to find anything between the school-books 
and the works for specialists.” 





JEWISH TREATMENT OF JEWISH WRITERS. 


RECENT appeal in behalf of Morris Rosenfeld, the stricken 
Yiddish poet, supplies Zhe Chronicler, a Jewish weekly 
newspaper of New York, with the text for an interesting exposi- 
tion of the prevailing indifference manifested by the Jewish public 
toward the works of Jewish authors. “The people of the book,” 
exclaims Zhe Chroniciler, “are living on a reputation somehow 
made in the far-off past, and are taking credit under false pre- 
tenses,” since “ the writer of to-day who belongs to the people of 
the book finds that his book is without a people.” Jews talk 
about their writers constantly, we are assured, but nevertheless 
it was found necessary to organize “a society in this country to 
force Jews to buy Jewish books, and the Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety has been fighting an up-hill battle all the time.” Good books 
or bad _ books, asserts this critic, “ the Jews do not want to pay for 
them.” 

The case of Rosenfeld, “who has presented his people with a 
spiritual treasure beyond the compensation of anything earthly,” 
leads the writer in Zhe Chronicler to enumerate other cases. 
He says: 


“Mendele Mocher Sphorim (A. J. Abramovitz), the father of 
modern Yiddish literature, and one of the greatest writers of the 
time in any language, the man whose books will remain as a pre- 
cious heritage of his people, is at the age of seventy compelled to 
work for a living day by day, and not only have his countless ad- 
mirers kept him in poverty, but publishers in America have 
pirated his works right and left, have taken the bread out of his 
mouth, as he says himself, and no one has uttered even a murmur 
of protest. .°. 2 . ss 

“ The brilliant productions of J. L. Peretz could for many years 
find no better presentation to the public than through paltry and - 
cheap pamphlets, and through occasional magazines and year- 
books published by the author himself. . . . It was only through 
the munificence of a small band of admirers and friends that 
Peretz’s complete works were put between decent covers. 

“Instance piles itself upon instance, and when you come to look 
into it you find that Jews have merely been talking about their 


‘talented writers and taking pride for which they have not paid, 


and delivering eulogies which are a hollow mockery. ‘Sholem 
Aleichem,’ Spector, Dinensohn, and all the best Yiddish writers 
have been sadly neglected and ignored by the Jewish public. 
Poverty has been the reward of our best literary workers, and 
what is true of the Yiddish is also true of the Hebrew writers, 
most of whom have been reduced to peddling their own books.” 


Fortunately, he adds, the English-Jewish writer has recourse to 
the Gentile public ; “he can help himself by writing for the goim.” 
Thus “the man who has given us the best Jewish stories in the 
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English language must still entertain the goim to gain any prac- 
tical results of his labors. Books like ‘The Dreamers of the 


Ghetto’ go a-begging for readers.” 
Nor does this close the indictment. The writer continues: 


“Most of the Gentile publishers who have brought out Jewish- 
English books with a view of reaching ‘the large, intelligent, and 


prosperous Jewish public’ of the country have been sadly disap- 
pointed, and here is a hint that might be of service to some bud- 
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within certain bounds circumscribed by the law.” Of these limi- 
tations we read further : 


“In the first place, comment must be made honestly; in recent 
cases much more stress has been laid upon this point than for- 
merly. It is urged that if criticism is not sincere, it is not valua- 
ble to the public, and the ground of public policy, upon which the 
doctrine of fair criticism is built, fails to give support to comment 
which is born of improper motives or begotten from personal 





J. L. PERETZ. MORRIS ROSENFELD. 


FIVE. NEGLECTED JEWISH AUTHORS. 


ding author: If you have a book on a Jewish theme for publica- 
tion, it will be safer for you to take it to some publisher who has 
never as yet published a Jewish work. The publishers who have 
been successful in handling Jewish books are few and far between, 
and those who have failed and are now perhaps well on the way 
toward anti-Semitism are by far in the majority. Gentiles, on the 
whole, buy very few Jewish books, and Jews buy fewer.” 





WHAT THE LAW DEMANDS OF THE CRITIC. 


OSSIBLY many a sensitive and aggrieved author and actor 
and artist will receive with incredulity Mr. Richard Wash- 
burn Child’s statement that “from the. legal point of view we as 
critics are all held to a high standard of fairness.” We can imagine 
Mr. William Brady, still breathless from his own protests against 
the untimely levity of New York’s dramatic critics, rubbing his 
eyes as he reads that the Jaw demands of the critic that he be 
“honest, careful, above spite and personalities, and polite enough 
not to thrust upon us a consideration in which we have no interest.” 
The right of the critic to comment, we learn from Mr. Child’s 
essay in Zhe Atlantic Monthly, is confined to works which have 
been offered to the attention of the public. He admits that a vol- 
ume of love sonnets printed and circulated privately, and the 
architecture of a person’s private dwelling, might furnish very 
delicate cases that would trouble the jury. At this point Mr. 
Child indulges in the following somewhat pungent digression : 


“In a time when those who desire to be conspicuous succeed so 
well in becoming so, it is rather amusing to wonder just what may 
be the difference between the right to comment on the dancer on 
the stage, and on the lady who, if she has her way, will sit ina 
box. Both court public notice—the dancer by her penciled eye- 
brows, her tinted cheeks, her jewelry, her gown, and her grace, 
the lady in the box, perhaps, by all these things except the last; 
both wish favorable comment, and perhaps ought to bear ridicule, 
if their cheeks are too tinted, their eyebrows too penciled, their 
jewelry too generous, and their gowns too ornate. A more sober 
view, however, will show that the matter is one of proof. The 
dancer who exhibits herself and her dance for a consideration nec- 
essarily invites expressions of opinion, but it would be difficult to 
show in a court of law that the gala lady in the box meant to seek 
either commendation—or disapproval.” 


He tells us that “ criticism need not be fair and just, in the sense 
that it conforms to the judgment of the majority of the public, or 
the ideas of a judge, or the estimate of a jury; but it must remain 


hatred. . . . All the reasons of public policy that give criticism its 
rights fly out of the window when malice walks in at the door. 

“Some decisions of the courts seem to set the standard of fair 
comment even higher. They not only demand that the critic 
speak with an honest belief in his opinion, but insist also that a 
person taking upon himself to criticize must exercise a reasonable 
degree of judgment....... 

“Criticism must never depart from a consideration of the work 


of the artist or artizan, or the public acts of a person, to attack, 


the individual himself, apart from his connection with the partic- 
ular work or act which is being criticized.” 


But in the case of the actor,as Mr. Child points out, there exists 
so complete a fusion of the individual and his work that it be- 
comes difficult to decide where personal comment begins. Thus: 


“His physical characteristics, as well as his personality, may 
always be said to be presented to general public interest along 
with the words and movements which constitute his acting. The 
critic can hardly speak of the performance without speaking of 
the actor himself, who, it can be argued, presents to a certain ex- 
tent his own bodily and mental characteristics to the judgment of 
the public, almost as much as do.the ossified man and the fat lady 
of the side-show.” 


One other care, we are told, remains for the critic. He must 
not falsely impute a bad motive to the individual when comment- 
ing upon his work. In illustration Mr. Child narrates the famous 
case of Whistler vs. Ruskin, which was tried more than a quarter 
of acentury ago. We read: 


“* The mannerism and errors of these pictures,’ wrote Mr. Rus- 
kin, alluding to the pictures of Mr. Burne-Jones, ‘whatever may 
be their extent, are never affected or indolent. The work is natu- 
ral to the painter, however strange to us, and is wrought with 
utmost care, however far to his own or our desire the result may 
yet be incomplete. Scarcely as much can be said for any other 
picture in the modern school; their eccentricities are almost al- 
ways in some degree forced, and their imperfections gratuitously 
if not impertinently indulged. For Mr. Whistler's own sake, no 
less than for the protection of the purchaser, Sir Coutts Lindsay 
ought not to have admitted works into the gallery in which the 
ill-educated conceit of the artist so nearly approached the aspect 
of wilful imposture. I have seen and heard much of cockney im- 
pudence before now, but never expected to hear a coxcomb ask 
200 guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face.” 

“Out of all this, stinging as it must have been to Mr. Whistler, 
unless, since he loved enemies and hated friends, he therefore 
found pleasure in the metaphorical thrashings he received, the jury 
could only find one phrase, ‘wilful imposture,’ which, because it 
imputed bad motives, overstepped the bounds of fair criticism.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE PHYSICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
JAPANESE. 


HE daily press has been commenting on a statement attrib- 
uted to Baron Takaki, that Japanese diminutiveness is a 
cause of national humiliation and that steps are to be taken to 
remedy it. But, according to Dr. William Eliot Griffis, formerly of 
the University of Tokio, who writes in Zhe Times (New York, 
May‘6), this is no new question. The Japanese have been trying, 
he says, to raise their stature for many years past, and, what is 
more, they have succeeded in a measure. One of the most potent 
factors in bringing about the change has been an alteration in the 
national habits of sitting. Says Dr. Griffis: 


“In 1871 the writer carried the first rocking-chair into interior 
Japan. He set the carpenters of Fukui at the entirely new busi- 
ness of making chairs. Those in authority had already discussed 
potential stature, and were eager to cooperate with the American 
educator. Pupils had knelt on the mats along a table one foot 
high before a squatting instructor. Instead of this the study 
rooms in the old castle of the daimio were at once equipped with 
seats. In the chemical laboratory the students were obliged to 
stand. When disciplined to the posture they liked it. 

“Now, for generations or more, that part of the population 
which could be controlled and kept under inspection and measure- 
ment shows the results. These are tabulated by the War Depart- 
ment in skaku (practically our foot, or 11.93 inches). In 1892 (to 
epitomize the voluminous tables before us) the percentage of 
men out of 348,337 examined averaging or exceeding 5.4 feet was 
10.06, while ten years later, in 1902, of 431,093 men measured, 
mostly of the newer generation, who were more distinctly public- 
school graduates, it was 12.67 per cent. So also in the ranks of 
those who were from 5.2 to 5.4 feet high, the increase was from 
31.84 to 35.06 per cent. The minimum height for the army is 5.1 
feet, but the number of men unable to reach this standard de- 
creased in a decade from 37.93 to 36.07 per cent., while of men less 
than five feet high the decrease was from 20.17 to 16.20. These 
data need no comment and may be considered conclusive. The 
Japanese tall men are increasing and the short men are decreas- 
ing. Ina word, the new habits of sitting, so far as we can judge, 
had more to do with the lengthening of the Japanese legs than any 
other single factor in physical improvement. The proof isdemon- 
strable in one generation. 

“Let us look at this question of sitting, apart from questions of 
diet or calisthenics. The Chinese and Continental Asiatics, as in 
ages past, use chairs. Island humanity in Asia, on the contrary, 
utilize the mat and the folded legs. Their heels or ankles serve 
as cushions. The Japanese invention of the ¢a¢ami7 (or stuffed 
and cushion-like floor covering) acted as a terrible seduction. It 
shortened stature. . . . Knees in Japan were made to do the work 
which is elsewhere relegated to parts of the body more liberally 
cushioned with flesh. But the habit hindered the circulation of 
the blood. To a visiting foreigner, sitting in correct Japanese 


style, it means first discomfort, then torture, then paralysis. One 
invariably falls asleep at the wrongend....... 
“ Mountaineers and boatmen are notoriously taller. Instead of 


the Southern men being of greater stature than the Northern, the 
Sendal soldiers and those in the gallant Second Division, for ex- 
ample, are taller than men from farther south. It seems at least 
probable, from the old pictures, that in ancient times, before the 
age of the /azami, the warriors of the conquering race that came 
from the Sungari Valley into the archipelago were taller.” 


Regarding diet as affecting stature—a consideration which ap: 
pears to be treated by Baron Takaki as of more importance than 
that of posture, Dr. Griffis writes: 


“The Japanese have always been an underfed race. Never at 
any time did the Japanese have abundance of food. Only unceas- 
ing toil and rigid frugality among the people at large kept them 
from starvation. Even then the most awful famines, sometimes 
sweeping off a million or two people, have been recurrent, even to 
monotony, as the historic annals show.” 


As additional factors in stunting the race Dr. Griffis mentions 
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the prevalent custom of closely bandaging prospective mothers in 
order to secure easy delivery, and the ravages of beri-beri—a dis. 
ease that renders the legs of its victims useless. All these Causes 
the writer thinks, are ceasing to act. He says: 


“As simple fact the Japanese are getting taller. With wise 
forethought the nation will, a century or two hence, enjoy normal 
stature. The women are now cooperating. By first adopting the 
hakama (or gentlemen’s divided skirt) and then the reformed dress 
like our women’s clothes, but eschewing the corset and ultra-tight 
garments, the circulation of the blood, besides grace in walking 
is vastly improved. The introduction of systematic exercise, with 
calisthenics, a varied diet, correct habits of sitting, and true hy- 
giene wisely applied to women’s life in Japan match the efforts of 
science and patriotism, which will undoubtedly raise the stature 
and improve the health of the whole race.” 


Some of the newspaper critics, however, do not see the use of 
itall. The Japanese, they think, are quite as good now as they 
would be if the national stature were increased by several inches, 
Thus the Chicago 77zbune says editorially : 


“It is not entirely clear what Baron Takaki hopes to gain by 
making the Japanese bigger. Oyama’s soldiers and Togo’s sailors 
in the late war were considerably smaller than their opponents, 
It was not observed that the Russians’ superior size did them 
much good. It merely made them easier marks for the Japanese 
to hit. As usual in a contest between brains and brawn, brains 
came out on top. If the Japanese surgeon-general had contrived 
a dietary or some other scheme for increasing the already great 
mental gifts of his people it would have caused no surprise, 
There is no danger of any people ever having too good brains, 
They are the most valuable of individual and of national assets. 
The advantages of physical bulk, on the other hand, are dubious. 
Size is often found with sluggishness. The great men of the 
Caucasian race have been sometimes tall and sometimes short. 
Lincoln and Charlemagne were almost giants, but Alexander 
Hamilton and Napoleon were little men. 

“Evidently the desire of the Japanese to increase their stature is 
due to pride rather than to practical considerations. They believe 
that they are intellectually the equals of Caucasians, and it vexes 
them to be physically inferior. They don’t wish to be looked 
down upon in any way by anybody. The feeling is not an unnat- 
ural one, and it is not confined to Japan. There are many ‘short’ 
and lean Caucasians who would make considerable sacrifices to 
increase their length and breadth. They will follow the results of 
Baron Takaki’s experiment with sympathetic interest.” 





FURTHER EVIDENCE THAT THE GLOBE IS 
DRYING UP. 


ACTS tending to show that the waters on the earth’s surface 

are slowly withdrawing to the interior have been presented 

from time to time before scientific bodies and duly noted in, these 

columns. Among these are the results of observations on various 

glaciers, which appear to be shrinking. A writer in Cze/ e¢ Terre 

(Paris) notes that the polar ice-fields appear also to be contract- 
ing. Says Cosmos, commenting editorially on this article: 


“The British antarctic expedition made the interesting and im- 
portant discovery that the glaciers that surround the South Pole 
are receding. The great ice barrier that once barred the way of 
James Ross has retreated nearly 30 kilometers [19 miles]. The 
glaciers of Victoria Land are also in full retreat and no longer 
reach to the sea. 

“In like manner the arctic glaciers are withdrawing, and it is 
also the same, so travelers tell us. with the glaciers of the snow 
mountains of equatorial countries, as Ecuador and Eastern 
Africa. 

“If we compare these facts with the observations which in late 
years have shown a progressive desiccation of Africa and Central 
Asia, we must admit that we have to deal with a problem of phys- 
ical geography quite exceptional in its bearings. 

‘While we must admit the difficulty of the problem, we are ac- 
quainted with a similar one ona smaller scale, one whose phe- 
nomena are well known, yet whose secret is equally baffling —the 
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retreat of the Alpine glaciers, which has been going on for a long 
time and yet continues, under our very eyes. The data on the 
variations of the Alpine glaciers are numerous and sufficient, the 
observations cover a considerable period, and nevertheless we are 
not yet in a position to determine definitely the precise connection 
between the variations of meteorologic conditions, on the one 
hand, and those of the glaciers on the other. But we should re- 
member that great and definite results are not reached all at once. 
They come at the end of a long series of patient efforts, prepared 
and studied out in advance. 

“For the discussion of the means of solving progressively the 
great problems of meteorology, this science greatly needs cooper- 
ation, involving the grouping of data collected by investigators 
throughout the world.”—Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 





SOME PECULIARITIES OF ALTERNATING 
CURRENTS. 


HE fact that very rapidly alternating electric currents pass 
through the human body without giving it any shock at all 

has frequently been noted since its discovery by Nikola Tesla. It 
was strikingly brought out in a series of lectures delivered at the 





























PROFESSOR CLARKE LIGHTING AN INCANDESCENT LAMP BY 
THE CURRENT FROM AN OSCILLATOR PASSING THROUGH HIS 
OWN BODY AND THAT OF ANOTHER. 


recent electrical show in Chicago by W.I. Clarke, of Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. Says The American Inventor (New York, May) in a re- 
port of Mr. Clarke’s demonstrations: 


“The alternating current is rapidly displacing the direct for all 
long-distance transmission, and in many cases for short-distance 
transmission also. It differs from the direct current in the fact 
that instead of continually traveling over the wire in one direction 
it is constantly reversing its direction of flow at the rate of from 
7,200 to 16,000 reversals per minute. 

“The current supplied to consumers by the electric companies 
is usually at a voltage of about 110, and this voltage has been con- 
clusively shown to be perfectly harmless in case of shock, whether 
the direct or alternating current is used. 

“If we raise the voltage of alternating current to about 2,000, 
we find that a shock at this voltage will usually produce instant 
death, and in fact only 1,800 volts are used for electrocution pur- 
poses at Sing Sing prison. 

“It has been discovered by Tesla and others that if we change 
the frequency of the alternating current from 7,200 or 16,000 per 
minute up to say one million reversals per second, then a voltage 
of several hundred thousand can be passed through the human 
body without the slightest sensation of shock being felt. 

“Various reasons have been given in explanation of this remark- 
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able fact, but the most generally accepted seems to be that the 
very high frequency current does not travel in one direction long 
enough for the human nerves to feel it. The movement of the 
pictures in the kinetoscope is too fast for the eye to follow, and so 
we fancy that we see the figures in actual motion, and in like man- 























PROFESSOR CLARKE LIGHTING A MOORE TUBE BY THE CUR- 
RENT FROM THE TELSA OSCILLATOR PASSING THROUGH HIS 
BODY, THEN THROUGH THE TUBE AND THROUGH THE BODY OF 
A VOLUNTEER FROM THE AUDIENCE. 


ner the movement of a high-frequency current through the body is 
so rapidly changing its direction that the nerves, as it were, can not 
see it. 

“It has been repeatedly shown that a current of one-quarter of 
an ampere at the usual low frequency will cause death if passed 
through the body, whereas Mr. Clarke shows conclusively in his 
experiments that a current of one-half an ampere can be taken 





























A PIECE OF FINE IRON WIRE BEING MELTED OFF BY THE HIGH- 
FREQUENCY CURRENT PASSING FROM MR. CLARKE THROUGH 
THE WIRE AND THROUGH THE BODY OF ANOTHER. 


through the body at high frequency without any shock whatever.” 


As will be seen in one of the illustrations, the lecturer touched 
the high-frequency generator with one hand, and in the other hand , 
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held one end of a piece of fine iron wire, the other end of which 
was held by a volunteer from the audience. When the current 
was turned on it passed through the bodies of the two persons and 
the piece of wire, and melted the wire, without affecting either of 
them. To quote further: 


“When one of the long vacuum tubes, used by Mr. D. MacFar- 
lane Moore, in his new system of lighting, is held between two per- 
sons in the same way as 
the piece of wire, the tube 
lights up brilliantly, and 
Mr. Clarke repeatedly 
lighted the tube quite 
brightly by simply hold- 
ing it in his hand and 
without the aid of anoth- 
erperson. Forty of these 
tubes can be lighted at 
once by placing forty peo- 
ple in a row, the first one 
touching the oscillator 
with a metal rod, and with 
his other hand grasping 
one end of the first tube, 
the second in the row 
grasping the other end of 
the first tube with one 
hand, and with the other hand one end of the second tube, and so 
on to the end of the line, the last person touching a ground wire 
with a rod. 

“In order to show that fully one-half ampere is passing through 
his body and that of his assistant, Mr. Clarke substitutes an in- 
candescent lamp for the Moore tube, and it lights up to candle- 
power. It is of course well known that it takes at least one-half 
ampere to light a lamp of this kind. 

“An electric bell may be rung and a cannon fired when being 
held between two persons in the same way as the incandescent 
lamp, and many other experiments which will readily suggest 
themselves can be easily performed in this way.” 























FIG. I.—DEVICE FOR TAKING “ FISH-EYE 
VIEWS.” 


When no experiments were being performed, heavy sparks 
issued from the oscillator to a distance of eight or ten inches. 
They immediately disappeared when the oscillator terminal was 
touched by the metal rod held in the hand, showing that the entire 
current then passed through the body down to the earth. If the 
rod was slowly withdrawn from the oscillator the spark followed 
it for fully eight inches. The oscillator used in these demonstra- 
tions was a modification of Tesla’s device invented by Mr. Clarke. 





AS THE FISHES SEE US. 


co interesting experiments in the photography, by means 
of a submerged camera, of objects above the surface of a 
sheet of water, are described by Prof. R. W. Wood in Zhe Johns 
Hokpins University Cir- 
cular (Baltimore. April). 
Professor Wood says that 
his object was to ascer- 
tain how the outer world 
would appear to a fish. 
He writes: 








“In discussing the pe- 
culiar type of refraction 
which occurs when light 
from the sky enters the 
surface of still water, it 
seems of interest to ascer- 
tain how the external 
world appears to the fish. 
As is well known an eye 
below the surface of the 
water sees the sky compressed into a comparatively small circle 
of light, the center of which is always immediately above the 
observer, the appearance being as if the pond were covered with 























FIG. 2.—A “‘ FISH-EYE VIEW.” 
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an opaque roof with a circular aperture or window cut in it. The 
objects surrounding the pond, such as trees, houses, or fishermen 
must appear around the rim of the circle of light, but we are unable 
to get a clear notion of their appearance, since our eyes are not 
adapted to distinct vision under water. It occurred tome thata very 
good notion of how these things appear to the fish could be obtained 
by immersing a camera in water and photographing the circle of 
light, for itis easy enough to arrange a lens and plate so as to obtain 
a sharp image when both are immersed in water. The apparatus 
was constructed out of a lard-pail, a short-focus lens provided with 
a very small diaphragm being cemented over a hole perforated in 
a metal disk which rested on a rim soldered around the inside of 
the pail. The plate was placed on the bottom of the pail and the 
whole filled with clean water ina dark room. The lens was coy- 
ered by a metal cap, operated by a handle on the outside of the 
pail. The apparatus was set on the ground, and the surface of 
the water covered with a sheet of glass to prevent ripples, the pail 
being so full that the glass was in contact with the water. This 
arrangement obviated the necessity of immersing the affair in a 
pond, since the function of the latter was performed by the water 
in the pail above the Jens. Adiagram of the arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 1, together with the paths of the incident and refracted 
rays. A number of extremely interesting pictures were obtained 
with the device, which proved to be the equivalent of a lens having 
a working angle of 180°. There was of course a good deal of dis- 
tortion near the circumference of the circular picture. Fig. 2 
shows Mt. Vernon Place as it would appear to a fish submerged 
in a pond near the base of the lion.” 





HOW LONG A LIGHTNING-FLASH LASTS. 


NTERESTING information on this point is furnished by re- 
cent investigations. Hitherto data on the subject have not 
been numerous. Faraday believed that the flash lasted about a 
second, while Dove, from observations on spinning tops, showed 
that it was much less. The first experimenter to utilize the 
method of a rotating disk, devised by Wheatstone to measure the 
duration of artificial electric sparks, was Dufour, who distin- 
guished by this means three kinds of lightning, respectively, in- 
stantaneous, rapidly recurrent, and occupying a definite period of 
time. That the lightning is oscillatory seems also to have been 
shown by Walther, by means of photographs. In the L/ectro- 
technische Zeitschrift (No. 29) K. E. F. Schmidt tells of experi- 
ments made by him with a rapidly rotating disk 10 centimeters [4 
inches] in diameter, on which was marked a white cross ona black 
ground, with arms 2 millimeters [,'; inch] thick. This disk was 
rotated by clockwork at a speed of soor 60turns persecond. The 
following abstract, taken from Cosmos (Paris, April 21) shows how 
this device was used and what it proved: 


“In the light of certain lightning-flashes the cross appeared 
once only, brilliant and very clear. 

“In most cases the cross appeared twice, thrice, or even oftener, 
as a clear image, either with a succession rapid enough to give 
the impression of simultaneous production or at appreciable in- 
tervals. While the first cross was very luminous, the intensity of 
those that followed was progressively weaker. The relative posi- 
tion of the different Juminous crosses, as well as their succession, 
presented the greatest variability. Often the impression was given 
of a disk turning in the direction of the hands of a watch, altho 
the actual rotation was contrary to this; or the observer had the 
impression of an oscillatory movement. 

“In the case of one extremely bright flash, an octuple cross ap- 
peared fora moment, all of the arms being equally spaced... . 

“The result of these observations is to confirm the opinion of 
Walther regarding the extreme variability of discharge phenom- 
ena in lightning. 

“The time elapsing between the partial discharges can not be 
evaluated except in the case of images appearing almost at the 
same instant. According to the physiological investigations on 
the duration of residual images, the duration of the phenomenon 
can not be greater than -, second, or that of one revolution of the 
disk. Other observations show that the duration of a discharge 
is of the order of zq55 second, while the very brilliant phenomenon 
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mentioned above corresponds to a minimum of eight discharges 


of equal intensity, following at regular intervals of about yy'55 


ond. in 
ge In the case of the first type of discharge noted above, the visi- 


ble discharge must have ended after less than ss355 to zo}nq SEC- 
ond; and the other discharges mentioned must have had the same 
minimum duration. 
“The determination of the duration of a lightning-flash is im- 
portant, as it will give a means of finding the time of oscillation, 
if lightning is really an oscillatory phenomenon. The period of the 
discharge according to these experiments would be about s5355 
second.”—Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





WILL WE LEARN TO KEEP THE UNIVERSE 
GOING? 


HAT man, in his forecast of evolution, has failed to reckon 
with his own intelligence is the opinion of Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby, who contributes to Harper's Magazine (May) an article 
entitled “Is the Human Race Mortal?” He points out that phi- 
losophers who deal only with matter, and with energy of which it 
is the vehicle, have inevitably reached the conclusion that the uni- 
verse is “ running down,” owing to the fact that in every transfor- 
mation of energy a part always becomes less available, just as 
water seeks a lower level. This would be equally true whether we 
suppose, with some authorities, that the end is to be a final dead 
level of rest, or, with Herbert Spencer, that the pendulum is to 
swing again and again, bringing about an endless series of succes- 
sive development and decline. But, writes Dr. Saleeby: 


* The question which it is the purpose of this essay to put I 
may address indifferently to the exponents of both views. They 
have estimated matter and energy ; they have weighed stars and 
electrons; they have read the history of the atom and the organ- 
ism, of solar and stellar systems; they have established the doc- 
trine of the conservation of energy and the laws of thermody- 
namics. But have they reckoned with mznd? 

“Some physicists may answer that they have not reckoned with 
mind because mind needs not to be reckoned with. It is, they 
say, an ‘epiphenomenon’ or by-product of cerebral chemistry —the 
impotent but interested spectator of a drama in which its own 
destinies are decided. This was the view, for instance, of Hux- 
ley ; yet in the very essay in which he denies that man can ever 
arrest the procession of the great year he tells us that there is 
within man a fund of energy which is ‘competent to influence and 
modify the cosmic process.’ 

“It is no longer possible, indeed, as it was thirty years ago, to 
accept any rendering of the doctrine that spirit is a product of 
stuff, mind of not-mind. . . . Materialists, idealists, or whatever 
we be, we know, as an inalienable first-hand fact, that purpose and 
the effecting of purpose do verily exist; if not in the world around 
us, at any rate in ourselves. Hence I will venture to declare that 
there are no schools of philosophy, however mutually hostile, 
which can bring the philosophical argument, at any rate, against 
my view that in forecasting the future of the evolutionary process 
as we may observe it in the external world (or in what passes for 
us as the external world) the human intelligence has hitherto failed 
to reckon with itself.” 


But even if we grant Dr. Saleeby’s postulate, is it possible that 
the human mind will be able to prevail in the end against the nat- 
ural forces that are against it? While we have in some degree 
“harnessed ” nature, as we are accustomed to boast, we can not 
even control a thunder-storm, much less a volcano or an earth- 
quake. Can we expect to keep the great clock of the universe 
from running down? Dr. Saleeby has hopes. He says: 


“There is assuredly no inherent reason why we should not ac- 
complish this. It is true that hitherto all the atomic evolution 
that has been observed is atomic disintegration. We may speak 
now, indeed, of the analysis of the elements. But so it was, we 
may remember, that the older chemistry began, and yet analytic 
chemistry was the precursor of synthetic chemistry. We began 
by breaking up compounds, but now we can make them—can, in- 
deed, make compounds hitherto unknown in nature. Similarly, it 
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is more than probable that we shall ere long learn to achieve the 
synthesis of the elements as well as their analysis. No energy is 
ever lost. Even when the radium atom, itself the child of the 
uranium atom, breaks down and dissipates its energy, ending, it 
is supposed, as the dull atom of lead, the original energies are not 
destroyed. Why should they not be gathered up again and thus 
again become available? Are matter and energy to go on their 
way, ultimately destroying the human race? For myself, I incline 
to the view that victory will rest at last with ‘man’s unconquerable 
mind.’” 


A CURE FOR RAILWAY-RATE FRICTION. 


HAT the friction between the public and the railroads is 
really only the collision of legal with traffic principles of 
rate-making, which might be avoided if these latter principles 
were made scientifically plausible and con-istent, is asserted by 
Prof. W. H. Lough, Jr., 
of the School of Com- 
merce of New York Uni- 
versity, in an article en- 
titled “Reducing Rate- 
making to a Science,” 
contributed to Zhe Rait- 
way World (April 27). 
According to this writer, 
the economics of traffic as 
at present understood has 
been built up by theoreti 
cal students on the one 
hand and by lawyers on 
the other. Practical rail- 
road men have had no 
part in it, and most of 
them assert that there 
are no general principles 
of rate-making, it being 
necessary to judge every 


case strictly on its own PROF. W. H. LOUGH, JR., 

merits. But altho such Who thinks that the friction over railroad 
cea : rates would disappear if rate-making were put 

principles as laid down  onascientific basis. 


from the standpoints of 

theoretical economics or of law often result in absurdities, it is 
possible, Professor Lough thinks, to discover and utilize them in 
another way, thus putting rate-making on a scientific basis. He 
goes on to say: 








“In the first place, the analogy of the various professional 
sciences, law, medicine, engineering, ought to establish a presump- 
tion at least in favor of the science of rate-making. In all these 
cases, each separate situation has its own peculiarities, and he 
would be a poor physician or engineer who should simply try to 
follow imperfect precedents ; but, on the other hand, each situa- 
tion also has many points of resemblance to other situations, 
which a first-class professional man will not overlook. By paying 
attention to the underlying similarities, it has been found possible 
to build up a body of knowledge and a set of principles, which 
constitute the sciences of law, medicine, and engineering. . . . Is 
there any essential reason why traffic work should not be similarly 
organized?” 


In the second place, as already noted, alleged traffic principles 
have been laid down principally by two classes, economists and 
lawyers, and traffic men themselves have apparently given little 


thought to stating and defending their own practises. Asa result | 


two distinct methods of approaching traffic problems are found, 
which Professor Lough summarizes as follows: 


“The method of the economists, as a usual thing, has been to 
announce a number of morce or less valuable generalities deduced 
from the economic conception of a railroad. From the econo- 
mists’ standpoint the generalizations are worth making as parts of 
a theory of production, but from the traffic standpoint they are 
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practically useless. The interesting studies of Hadley, Johnson, 
Taussig, and B. H. Meyer bear about the same relation to the 
daily work of a rate-making official that a book on the compara- 
tive jurisprudence of the ancients would bear to the solving of 
modern legal tangles. ...... 

“The method of the lawyers is to follow precedents so far as 
changing conditions will allow. They started out by assimilating 
the railroad to the previous means of transportation, and they are 


still clinging desperately to the fiction that a railroad is only a 


‘highway’ or an ‘artery’ of commerce. In practise the railroad 
has long since ceased to be merely a highway, and has become an 
active partner in the production and marketing of goods; but 
neither the law nor lawyers have ever been able to recognize that 
fact. In consequence we find lawyers everywhere insisting on the 
legal duty of a common carrier to carry at equal rates, and alto- 
gether overlooking the economic duty of a railroad to build up 
NTs 6 5 oss 

“ A third method of approaching traffic problems is that followed 
in practise by traffic men. The traffic man’s point of view differs 
essentially from that of either the lawyer or the economist. He 
is not interested particularly in general theories of social organiza- 
tion, nor is he concerned much about the precedents established 
by the forefathers. He has his eyes fixed on two objects, first, 
the immediate gross earnings of his own line, and, second, the 
prosperity of the adjacent territory. All hisrate-making practises 
are directed toward one or the other of these objects. 

“Upon a study of these practises and their results traffic princi- 
ples ought to be based. But so far very little effort has been 
made to secure detailed information about specific rates and their 
influence on industries, and a traffic man must depend for his facts 
almost altogether on personal observation. As his own experience 
is not wide enough to give a safe basis for working traffic princi- 
ples, he rejects all rules and makes new rates by ‘instinct,’ which 
means in this case guesswork. 

“Asa preliminary to any true science of rate-making it will be 
necessary, first, to get rid of the false notions which the econo- 
mists and the lawyers have been trying to force down the throats 
of traffic men, and, second, to collect data as to rates and indus- 
tries. Perhaps the first task will take care of itself as facts be- 
come better known. The second task belongs to the schools.” 





BRITISH BUSINESS SCIENCE INFERIOR TO 
OURS. 


os striking Comparison between business methods in Great 

Britain and the United States, Mr. J. A. Hobson, the well- 
known British authority on economics, admits that his country- 
men have much to learn from us. This interesting admission 
occurs in the course of an essay on the relations of science to in- 
dustry, forming part of a collection just published in England 
under the editorial supervision of Rev. J. E. Hand. Says 7he 
Spectator (London, April 21) in a review: 


“In the United States the task of planning the structure of a 
great business is recognized as that of an expert, and is usually 
entrusted to a scientific specialist, whose duty it is to coordinate 
all the departments and guard against any waste of energy or leak- 
age of power in the great organism, which ‘differs as widely from 
the old empirical type as the modern turbine steamship from the 
old sailing-vessel.’ As an example of ‘British practise, we may 
refer to the remarkable speech on railway administration—one of 
our chief industries—which was delivered by Mr. George Peel at 
the meeting of the Railway Investment Company last month. In 
this speech he compared British with American methods, and 
pointed out that there was no English railway which had ever 
thought it worth while to produce a clear statement of the work 
which it did, ‘in fact, how many tons were carried how many 
miles.’ In America the production of statistics of working based 
on this unit of the ton-mile is naturally regarded as the first essen- 
tial toward economical administration. But the British railways 
all seem afraid of giving their shareholders material on which to 
base an intelligent criticism of the operation of the line. Conse- 
quently, they deprive themselves of any possibility of a scientific 
treatment of the relation between work done and expense. Zhe 
Economist, in a recent leading article, drew attention to the fact 
that the great railway companies, which are always complaining 
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that they are handicaped by the unduly high assessment of their 
buildings for local rating purposes, have never troubled to Work 
out the total assessment of their lines in a manner which would 
enable them to say whether or not it surpassed the statutory limit 
As this is a matter which railway directors are very ready to put 
forward as a reason for their inability to pay satisfactory diyj. 
dends, one would think that an organized attempt would have been 
made to study it and get up a case for presentation to Parliament 
It is hardly necessary to hunt for further instances of the regretta. 
ble lack of scientific method in the conduct of our great industries 
tho they could be multiplied by the dozen. The important thing 
is that people at large should awake to the one thing needfy] for 
our national success, the growth of a truly scientific spirit in the 
conduct of affairs, from the smallest industry to the administration 
of the State itself.” 





AN ANTI-SEASICK BED. 


bape latest device for the alleviation of seasickness is a swing- 
ing bed invented by a London dentist. The motion is con. 
trolled by ingenious automatic electric brakes so that the couch 
moves just enough to keep it always level. The results already 
obtained with the bed on some of the Channel boats are said to be 
highly satisfactory. Says a writer in Cosmos (Paris, April 7): 


“ All kinds of drugs—morphin, chloral, coffee, valerian, etc.— 
have been prescribed unsuccessfully for seasickness. ... The 
sudden displacement of the intestines accompanied by irregular 
contractions of the abdominal muscles under the action of the ship’s 
rolling and pitching, play a great part in the genesis of the troubles 
that constitute this disease; and it has been proved that a wide, 
tight belt diminishes them considerably. Diet and a horizontal 
position, especially after eating, on a bed with a movable frame, 
seem to be somewhat effective in attenuating the effects of the 
pitching. A London dentist, Walter Whitehouse, has perfected 
the movable bed by adapting to it ingenious electric brakes. His 
device in operation may be seen on some of the steamers of the 
Southeastern and Chatham line, between Dover and Calais. The 
invention is thus described in Z’/udustrie Electrique : 

“A kind of bed is suspended on pivots nearly in the same man- 
ner asamarine compass. To theceiling of the cabin are attached 
four electric brakes which are connected with the corners of the 
bed by an arrangement of cordsand pulleys. When the bed tends 
to depart from a horizontal position one or more of these brakes 
act and stop it until the boat has regained a position of stability. 

“The ingenious part of the apparatus is the way in which the 
electric contact is made for applying the brakes at the desired 
moment. The result is obtained by means of mercury contacts in 
four tubes at the foot of the bed. When the couch departs from 
a level position the mercury runs into one or more of these tubes, 
where it closes the corresponding circuit and causes the brakes to 
act at the proper points. 

“The device keeps the body of the patient perfectly horizontal; 
but we do not see how it can lessen displacements of more or less 
amplitude in a horizontal or vertical direction. However, the in- 
ventor congratulates himself on the results already attained by the 
apparatus.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘‘AMERICAN nurses were greatly and justly praised by Professor Lorenz, who 
declared that never until he crossed the Atlantic had he known what a woman 
could be in the way of a nurse,”’ says The Medical Times (New York, May). 
*‘In Austria they are women of little education. Here in America they are 
ladies. Never have I beenso amazed. They are in aprons and caps, but they 
are educated, they are refined, they are charming. Never have I seen such a 
thing—never!”’ 


‘‘OnE advantage of the electric locomotive which may be overlooked,” says 
The Western Electrician (Chicago, April 14), “ relates to the matter of layovers 
in the roundhouse after the completion of a run. Steam locomotives, after a 
run of 100 miles or more, must lay over to enable attendants to examine and 
clean the boiler. This loss of time means a considerable loss of earning power 
of the equipment, especially in short runs, for the time required for the layover 
after a short run is about as long as after along run. If the water of the dis- 
trict is poor the boiler must be washed, taking time for cooling and for refiring. 
If the boiler is fired by oil the delay is longer than otherwise on account of the 
heavy lining of fire-brick in the fire-box, which holds its heat for several 
hours. With the electric locomotive, it is needless to say, loss of time for boiler- 
cleaning is done away with. This means that the capacity for earning divi- 
dends is increased.” 
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DR. CRAPSEY’S SUSPENSION. 


HE widespread interest with which both the religious and the 
+ secular press watched the progress of Dr. Crapsey’s trial 
js due to more than the fact that a heresy trial appeals to the pop- 
ular imagination as something savoring of the Middle Ages. It 
was, it is true, the first trial of the kind to take place in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church—which Phillips Brooks declared to be 
“the roomiest church in America ”—in fifteen years. But the real 
significance lies in the fact that the issues involved concern prac- 
tically all the other denominations. The trial, as the press have 
not been slow to perceive, raises the whole question of the atti- 
tude of the churches toward modern learning. 

The facts of the case, briefly stated, are as follows: Dr. Alger- 
non Crapsey, for twenty-five years rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Rochester, was tried and 
convicted of heresy by 
the ecclesiastical court of 
Western New York, in 
session at Batavia. The 
points of most general 
interest brought out by 
his trial were his claim 
that his contract with 
the Protestant Episcopai 
Church permits him to 
teach the truth as he finds 
it in the Scriptures, even 
where this is at variance 
with the creeds of that 
church as literally inter- 
preted; his belief in the 
incarnation, but repudiag 
tion of the doctrines of 
the virgin birth and of 
the physical resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus 


BISHOP WALKER, Christ. The defense of- 


Under whose jurisdiction Dr. Crapsey was fered witnesses to prove 
tried, and convicted of heresy. 





Copyright, Bliss Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 


that Dr. Crapsey’s views 
are prevalent in the Protestant Episcopal Church, but their testi- 
mony was excluded. Four of the five members of the court found 
Dr. Crapsey guilty, and passed sentence that he “be suspended 
from exercising the functions of a minister of this church until 
such time as he shall satisfy the ecclesiastical authority of the 
diocese that his belief and teaching conform to the doctrines of 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed as this church hath 
received the same.” Francis S. Dunham, the fifth member, signed 
aminority report declaring that Dr. Crapsey’s error “consists 
rather in presuming to define what God has not been pleased to 
reveal, and to interpret those doctrines [the incarnation, the 
Trinity, and the resurrection] in a manner not generally received 
by the church, rather than in a denial and rejection of their truth 
and authority.” 

The reports of the trial, and the published comment, have been 
notable for their freedom from bitterness and vehemence. Never- 
theless the New York Churchman, the most influential organ of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, deprecates the trial as likely to pro- 
duce ‘‘unhappy, if not unholy results,” and points out that the au- 
thorities of Western New York who brought it on “do not even 
represent that diocese, much less the American church.” Such a 
trial, it says, “puts the church in an anomalous position through 
the merely local hearing of a most complicated theological ques- 
tion.” To quote further from the same source: 


“The mistake at Batavia was not so much in the verdict reached 
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as in the attempt to reach one. . .. Dr. Crapsey is a man of 
whole-souled devotion, of eager heart and burning eloquence, but 
that does not make him a keen theologian, a profound exegete, or 
a wise interpreter of the relation of the church to politics; but 
justice would not have greatly suffered and the cause of true 
orthodoxy and of the 
church would have gained 
if his errcr had been left 
to burn itself out in com- 
parative obscurity, in- 
stead of being blazoned 
to a wondering and too 
often mocking world.” 


Bishop Burgess, of the 
Long Island _ diocese, 
however, asserts that the 
trial and verdict were 
necessary and unavoida- 
ble, since “ the most toler- 
ant church on earth can 
not push tolerance to self- 
destruction”; but he 
adds by way of alleviation 
that “ no obloquy attaches 
itself in these days to the 
term heretic.” 

It was stated by the 
prosecution that the ques- 
tion at issue was not 
whether the teaching of 
Dr. Crapsey was true, but whether it was what the church re- 
quired him to preach. This point of view is indorsed by the 
New York Lxaminer (Baptist) and by The Christian Register 
(Unitarian, Boston). But 7he Churchman and The Independent 
protest against such a statement. Says the latter: 





REV, ALGERNON S. CRAPSEY, 


Whose heretical opinions are said to be 
shared by many of his fellow clergyman. 


“It is very easy to show that in any such trial it ought to bea 
perfect defense that the teaching complained of is true; for the 
truth ought to be the only thing sought, as for hid treasure, but 
unfortunately the fact is otherwise. For this is a court, not a 
seminar, nor a laboratory, nor any sort of investigation of search- 
ers after truth, but a trial for heresy, a court, the last thing that 
ought to exist in the church; and thé purpose is not to seek the 
breadth of the possible Christian faith, but to discover whether 
the view held by the man on trial is such as can be allowed in this 


























ECCLESIASTICAL COURT AT BATAVIA, 


Reading from left to right: Rev. Messrs. John M. Gilbert, Francis 
S. Dunham, Ph.D., Walter C. Roberts (President), G. Sherman 
Burrows, Charles H. Boynton. 


particular fraction of the church universal. And how is this to 
be settled? Not by discovering how broad the universal church 
may be, much less what the truth may be, but what are the limita. 
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tions which the men who composed the written constitution of the 
denomination have put on the range of its faith.” 


Dr. Crapsey, says The Evening Post, boldly avowed his depar- 
ture from the accepted interpretation of the creeds, yet determined 
to stand trial in order to discover whether the authorities were 
prepared to grant to all the clergy such liberty of opinion as he 
was asserting. The result shows that they are not. Of heresy in 
general 7he Post goes on to say: 


“ Heresy used to be regarded as a sin, and was thought to have 
its origin in human pride. In case of obduracy, the heretic was 
handed over to the civil authorities to be ‘banished from the world 
by death.’ Later, he was considered to be none the less a sinner, 
but was the victim, not the author, of error. Accordingly, he was 
punished by excommunication. But at the present time a man 
who is put on trial for heresy occupies, in the popular estimation, 
the place of an accuser, and it is the church which is usually said 
to be on trial. There is still another and newer view: the attitude 
of aheretic is regarded as only a symptom of a tendency more 
profound than that of mere heterodoxy. With the disposition to 
subject religious experience to psychological analysis, the heretic 
has been put into the more extensive class of individualists who 
are opposed to collectivism, whether it be economic, moral, or 
ecclesiastical.” 


The secular press, on the whole, are inclined to emphasize the 
general futility of heresy trials in the present day. “What have 
they done or can they do,” asks the Toronto Sv, “ but forcibly 
call the attention of the laity to the fact that those whom they have 
accepted as their spiritual guides are not at liberty to speak the 
truth?” Says the Philadelphia Press: 


“Truth is not protected by trials. They accomplish nothing. 
They reveal nothing. The heresy-hunter who was first called 
‘Defender of the Faith’ proved an uncertain bulwark. The sus- 
pension of Dr. Crapsey will not suspend the movement of which 
he isa part. All experience proves this. Barnes was tried and 
convicted, and his theology is to-day accepted in the church that 
tried him. Colenso was tried, and his view of the Pentateuch is 
to-day moderate and conservative ground held by scores of bishops 
and thousands of priests in full communion. .The Congregational 
Church tried its ministers twenty-five and thirty years ago for their 
position on future punishment, and that communion stands to-day 
with the men tried and not with their prosecutors. Briggs was 
tried, and a Brooklyn presbytery has accepted two young theolog- 
ical students whose frank doubt of the miraculous birth was far 
in advance of any position held by Briggs. 

“Whether the views and teaching of Dr. Crapsey have a like 
future no man can tell; but every man knows that his trial accom- 
plishes nothing within or without the church.” 


The search for truth, asserts the Springfield Republican, “very 
seldom has any part in the search for heresy.” And it adds, “It 
is the churches which are as much on trial as the heretics.” 





Preaching to Boys.—In preaching to boys, writes “T. 
B.” in“ The Upton Letters,” homeliness, simplicity, and direct- 
ness are not the only qualities required. To these must be added 
shrewdness and incisiveness. Holiness, saintliness, and piety, he 
asserts, are virtues which are foreign to the character of boys. 
“If any proof of this is needed, it is only too true that if a boy 
applies any of the three adjectives holy, saintly, or pious to a 
person, it is not intended to be a compliment. The words in their 
mouths imply sanctimonious pretension, and a certain pharisaical 
and even hypocritical scrupulousness.” The writer continues: 


“I do not mean that a preacher should not att.mpt to praise 
these virtues, but if he does he ought: to be able to translate his 
thoughts into language which will approve itself to boys; he ought 
to be able to make it clear that such qualities are not inconsistent 
with manliness, humor, and kindliness. A school preacher ought 
to be able to indulge a vein of gentle satire; he ought to be able 
to make boys ashamed of their absurd conventionalism ; he ought 
to give the impression that because he is a Christian he is none 
the less a man of the world in the right sense. He ought not to 
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uphold what for want of a better word I will calla feminine relig. 
ion, a religion of sainted choir-boys and exemplary death-beds A 
boy does not want to be gentle, meek, and mild; and I fear | fie 
not say that it is to be desired that he should. But if-a man is 
shrewd and even humorous first, he can lift his audience into purer 
and higher regions afterward ; and he will then be listened to be. _ 
cause his hearers will feel that the qualities they most admire— 
strength, keenness, good humor—need not be left behind at the 
threshold of the Christian life, but may be used and practised in 
the higher regions.” 





WHAT THE METHODISTS HAVE DONE IN 
INDIA. 


HILE his Highness the Maharaja, Gaekwar of Baroda, 
first in rank of the Hindu princes, assures American re. 
porters that it is useless to try to convert his people, who are eager 
to learn of us in the matter of secular education, but “ want to be 
let alone in the matter of religion,” the Methodist Episcopal 
Church celebrates the semi-centennial of its mission work in India, 
Since that church claims to have been “ perhaps the greatest sin- 
gle Christian force in the transformation of India,” it is presuma- 
bly not going to be seriously discouraged by the views of the visit- 
ing Gaekwar, especially since the growing spirit of cooperation 
among the denominations has so brightened the outlook for for- 
eign missionary enterprise. Bishop J. W. Bashford, writing from 
Shanghai, China, to 7he Christian Advocate (Methodist, New 
York), argues against the theory that the development of Japan 
and the renaissance of China are solely due to secular influences; 
and he goes on to say that what is true of Japan and China is far 
more true of India. We read: 


“The English Government has rendered India an incalculable 
service in molding an indefinite number of warring states intoa 
magnificent empire of three hundred million people with peace 
and order reigning throughout her borders; in establishing rail- 
ways and fostering material improvements; in alleviating famines 
and setting into play the forces which will eventually abolish 
them; in establishing freedom of speech and of the press, and in 
fostering education and laying the foundations of political institu- 
tions. But it must be borne in mind that the civilization which 
Great Britain has achieved for herself and is now developing in 
India rests back upon the Bible, as Queen Victoria pointed out to 
the Oriental deputation which sought the secret of England’s 
greatness. 

“ Again, the most powerful leaven of Oriental civilization has 
been introduced into India, not by the English Government, but 
by the Christian Church, with her hospitals, schools, colleges, and 
Christian literature, with the preaching of the Gospel, and with 
the consecrated lives of missionaries and the transformed lives and 
homes of the native Christians. Dr. Duff's first school for boys 
in India, the Bareilly Theological Seminary, and the Santal and 
Buchanan training-schools for Christian workers; the Arcot, 
General Assembly, the Gordon, Hislop, Mission, St. Peter’s, and 
Trichinopoly Christian colleges, each with over a thousand stu- 
dents, and the one hundred and forty other Christian colleges and 
higher institutions have trained teachers for, and have largely 
molded, the one hundred and seventy-five thousand public schools 
of India, with their more than five million pupils. The Tamil 
translation of the Bible in 1714—after Eliot’s Indian Bible of 1661, 
the first missionary effort to give the natives the Word of God— 
followed by one hundred and four translations of the Bible into 
the various languages of India, and the circulation of more than a 
million copies a year through the empire, furnishes one-fifth of the 
population of the globe the divine agency for their spiritual and 
moral transformation. The Methodist Episcopal Church in India 
publishes sixteen papers, including newspapers like the /zdian W7t- 
ness, magazines,an Epworth Herald, The Evangelist, the college 
paper, papers for women and for children, Sunday-school journals, 
and lesson helps. One hundred and forty-seven Christian news- 
papers and magazines are issued by the various churches of the 
Empire, and the missionary publishing-houses issue over five mil- 
lion tracts and over two hundred million pages of reading matter 
a year... . Above all, the missionaries and native pastors, the 
missionaries’ wives and the deaconesses, the native Bible women, 
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the representatives of the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and the members of the Christian Endeavor 
Society and of the Epworth League are bringing the people into 
direct contact with the living Christ and are witnessing miracles 
of regeneration similar to those seen on the Day of Pentecost.” 


Whatever may be the causes, adds Bishop Bashford, “ our mis- 
sions in India have under the divine blessing been the most suc- 
cessful in the history of our church”; and he asserts that “ Dr. 
Butler and Bishop Thoburn were as providentially led to India as 
was Abraham in becoming the first Western emigrant for con- 
science’ sake, or as was Moses in taking possession of Palestine 
in the name of the God of heaven and earth.” 

Bishop Frank W. Warne, in the Nashville Christian Advocate, 
gives the following statistics: 


“Weare now celebrating our jubilee as a mission, and we may 
well ask, What has been accomplished? From nothing we have 
grown until our work is organized into six annual conferences 
(North India, Northwest India, South India, Bombay, Bengal, and 
Malaysia) and three mission conferences (Burma, Central Prov- 
inces, and the Philippine Islands). The total membership, in- 
cluding probationers, of these conferences at the end of 1904 was 
117,986, an increase over the previous year of 16,435; Sunday- 
school scholars, 132,390; missionaries, including those appointed 
by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 202 ; native ordained 
and unordained preachers, 1,553. Adding the probable increase 
for 1905, the jubilee in 1906 will be celebrated by about 150,000 
Methodists, with adherents numbering nearly 100,000, making in 
alla Christian community of about 250,000.” 





TIME WASTED ON HEBREW. 


HE compulsory attention given to Hebrew in our theological 
seminaries is looked upon as a mere relic of medieval days 
by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, who professes (in the New York 
Independent) that he “can not think of a single rational argument 
which can be used in its favor.” These seminaries, he asserts, 
“have made, and are making, an idol of the Hebrew language,” a 
subject which he considers of less importance to a successful min- 
istry than at least six others which now receive inadequate em- 
phasis in the curricula. That “the Bible is dishonored and the 
ministry more or less crippled by making Hebrew a required 
study” is evident, he maintains, from the following facts: 


“1, The average man can geta better knowledge of the contents 
and meaning of the Scriptures from translations than from such 
study of Hebrew as it is possible for him to secure, without ma- 
king it a life-study, which no modern preacher can do without 
neglecting more important subjects. I once heard Emerson say 
what has since been published, that he would as soon think of 
swimming the Charles River whenever he went from Cambridge 
to Boston as of trying to read the ancient classics in the original. 
What Emerson said concerning the Greek and Latin authors ap- 
plies still more emphatically to the Hebrew. Men who do not 
know a language both sympathetically and technically, should not 
be allowed to palm off on others their weak attempts at transla- 
tion and interpretation as the truth. The scholars who prepared 
the Revised Version, working together for years, would be far 
more likely to prepare an accurate translation of Job or Amos 
than any theolog could after studying the language in a cursory 


_way for but three years....... 


“2. The time spent in studying Hebrew would be far more prof- 
itably spent in the study of other more important subjects. In 
these days many subjects are more important than Hebrew; ¢.g., 
philosophy, sociology, history, comparative religion, and German, 
These branches are pursued more or less in the universities, but 
none of them as thoroughly as they should be. German is needed 
to open the door to the most abundant literature in theology ; 
philosophy is needed to enable the preacher to cope with the vari- 
ous modern fads like Occultism, Christian Science, and all those 
forms of doubt that have their origin in exaggerated mysticism; 
history is needed in order that the present may be seen in its 
proper proportions and relations; comparative religion should be 
Studied, as essential in a-missionary age. I have left sociology to 
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the last, because the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
human society, of the relation of man to man, of the claims of the 
organism on the individual, and the duty of the individual to the 
organism can not be exaggerated. These subjects, if treated at 
all in the colleges, are studied in a subordinate way. Few, if any 
of them, are allotted as much time as Hebrew, but all of them are 
vastly more essential to the preparation of a minister for his work. 
To those studies already named may be added Christian ethics, 
which has a place in most seminaries, but in none of them has the 
attention which the subject deserves.” 


Mr. Bradford, as the first step in the direction of “ the broader 
scholarship so imperatively needed,” would have Hebrew removed 
from the tist of required to the list of optional studies; and he 
would have the time taken from Hebrew devoted to those studies 
which have to do with the problems of life and society in their 
modern conditions. 

GIVING UP THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 

FOR UNITY’S SAKE. 


ROBABLY few of those who have been working for church 
federation have expected that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church would be willing to give up, for the sake of unity, its 
cherished tradition of the Apostolic Succession, yet such a sug- 
gestion has just appeared from the pen of an Episcopalian rector, 
Rev. Edward McCrady, of Canton, Miss., who sets forth his 
views in a volume entitled “ Apostolic Succession and the Prob- 
lem of Unity.” He suggests a recognition of the distinction be- 
tween the doctrines of the Apostolic Succession and of the Historic 
Episcopate. The former, he remarks, is without incontestable 
validity, whereas the latter, being held already in some form by 
three-fourths of Christendom, would afford a basis of union for all 
Protestantism and might hope for the adherence of the Eastern 
Church. He argues that “if Christian unity of organization is at 
all desirable, it appears well-nigh hopeless to expect it to be brought | 
about upon any other basis” than that of Episcopacy. It is nec- 
essary, however, for the majority who hold a belief in Episco- 
pacy, he thinks, to surrender their contention “that it is wm#dent- 
ably a divine rather than a human institution, incapable of being 
abolished by any mortal authority.” So long as the assumption 
of its divine authority is held, he continues, “just so long do we 
make its acceptance by non-Episcopal bodies a matter of the sur- 
render of moral principle.” The standpoint takén, of course, is 
that of the adherent of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
Church of England, concerning whose need for an attitude of con- 
cession he writes: 

“When we ourselves are broad enough, catholic enough, to ad- 
mit that the theory of the divine right of Episcopacy is a theory 
only—-when we are willing to own, as we must, that while fitting 
in very well with historical facts, it can never be absolutely de- 
monstrateda—when we further are willing to recognize the fact that 
the Reformers did not believe in such a theory themselves, and 
that the church, in spite of all the influences brought to bear 
upon her, has carefully refrained from officially promulgating such 
a doctrine—when, in other words, we cease to unchurch our Prot- 
estant brethren by insisting upon a principle logically indefensible 
and never officially set forth—we will then be in a position to ex- 
pect some concessions on their part, and—we venture the further 
prediction—we shall then begin to hear some solid discussion, and 
see some valid signs of the approaching union of Christendom.” 

So long as the origin of Episcopacy remains obscure, argues the 
writer, “as long as it remains a question whether it was an Apos- 
tolic institution, or a historic development,” so long~there will 
remain uncertainty “of an unbroken tactual Succession through 
the Episcopate alone.” The mere succession of names of apostles, 
fathers, popes, bishops “gives no clew whatever to the manner in 
which these persons were individually installed in office, and hence 
is of no value whatever in supporting’a theory whose essence is 
Episcopal rather than Presbyterial/ ordination or elevation.” 
From such a radical position the writer concludes: “It is a very 
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serious thing for us to condemn and excommunicate those of our 
brethren who happen to differ with us merely in their uaderstand- 
ing of the Word of God, while remaining absolutely one with us 
in heart and devotion to his cause, and yet for us to declare 
openly to the world that we, and we alone, who happen to have the 
Episcopate, are the legitimate branches of the vine, and that all 
other bodies of Christians, however pure in heart and godly in 
life, are without the pale of the Catholic Church—a position which 
we shall assume when we adopt the name of the American Catho- 
lic Church—all such procedures mean nothing more or less than 
this.” In an admonitory strain he continues: 


“It is our parts and duties, as we love the Church Catholic be- 
fore any one human branch or division of it, and hold the welfare 
of the entire Body of Christ to be dearer and more sacred to us 
than all mere denominational ends and interests, that we should, 
in the manliness of true Christian strength, have the courage to 
abandon these popular but narrow and un-Christian views, which 
are, in truth, no part of the teachings of this church, but merely 
the unofficial theories of certain of her members, and openly and 
bravely proffer to the world a platform of unity, which in its true 
interpretation is broad and tolerant enough to admit into one com- 
munion and fellowship at least a very large, if not the greater, part 
of the Christian world....... 

“We venture to assert that when once it is clearly understood 
that this formula proposes to recognize the Catholic membership 
of all baptized persons, together with the validity of the ministries 
of all non-Episcopal hodies, neither condemning their official acts 
nor in any way discriminating against them or their respective 
denominations, and that the proposition for the adoption of the 
historic Episcopate is made solely in the interests of expediency— 
the Episcopal form of government having been for fifteen hundred 
years the practically universal rule, and being at this present time 
the rule of well-nigh three-fourths of the entire Catholic Church, 
thus making it beyond question the only form of government 
whose adoption could reasonably be expected—we venture to as- 
sert, we say, that when this is the clear and unequivocal under- 
standing of the matter, the prospect of unity will be a thousand- 
fold increased.” 





A PROTESTANT VIEW OF RELIGION IN 
PORTO RICO. 


N interesting view of the state of morals and religion in Porto 
Rico is afforded by Rev. George Milton Fowles, a Metho- 
dist missionary who spent some time in that island and who re- 
cords his observations ina little book entitled “Down in Porto 
Rico.” Mr. Fowles evinces in his book a strong anti-Catholic 
bent, seeming to think all the evils previous to 1898 due to the 
Catholic Church, and all the improvement since then due to 
the Protestants. The immorality and disregard of the marriage 
tie that prevailed during the Spanish rule he attributes partly to 
the fact that both civil and religious marriages were excessively 
difficult and expensive, and partly to the imperfections of the 
clergy, which the writer treats with a caustic pen. 

This condition of things has already yielded to the influences of 
Americanism, whose teachings in the schools and through per- 
sonal example are rapidly infiltrating Porto-Rican society, says Mr. 
Fowles. He thus particularizes: 


“Since the American occupation these non-moral and immoral 
conditions have been rapidly changing for the better. This has 
been brought about by the strong opposing sentiment of the best 
Americans who live on the island, by the moral teachings of the 
public schools, by the influence of the young men and the young 
women of Porto Rico who finish their education in the United 
States and return to the island to live, and last, and perhaps great- 
est of all, by the examples and teachings of the many missionaries, 
both ministers and religious lay workers, who have been sent to 
Porto Rico for the sole purpose of raising the standards of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

“These men and women have denounced immoral practises not 
only among Porto Ricans, but also among Americans living on 
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the island, and have wielded a great influence in bringing about 
a healthier moral atmosphere among all classes.” 


Mr. Fowles holds the Church of Rome in Porto Rico responsi- 
ble for the ignorance, irreligion, and immorality of the people. 
Under Spanish rule it enjoyed from the Government a budget of 
some $200,000. Yet both in the matter of church-building and 
education it failed to supply the needs of the people. While large 
churches were built in cities, the country was shamefully neglected. 
This writer declares: 


“When it is remembered that over 75 per cent. of the population 
is rural and that there are large numbers of mountain villages 
where no religious services have ever been held, and no effort put 
forth by the church to instruct these people, it is apparent to the 
casual observer that a large portion of the population has been 
neglected. There are many thousands of Porto Ricans who were 
never inside a church before Protestantism entered the island.” 


It appears from the following statements that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was equally unsuccessful in dealing with the educa- 
tional problem : 


“ As a church she must be held responsible for the ignorance of 
the great masses of Porto Ricans, for she has always claimed the 
right to educate her children. Notwithstanding the fact that 
church and state were practically one in Porto Rico, the census of 
1899 shows that out of 659,294 who were over ten years of age, 
524,878, or 79 per cent., were unable to read and write. Yet, in 
the face of this stupendous failure, the Bishop of Porto Rico has 
the audacity to oppose the public-school system as introduced by 
the American Government. It is to the credit of the Porto Ricans 
that they disregard the advice of their ecclesiastical counselors, 
and the public schools are overflowing with children whose, parents 
are anxious for them to secure an education.” 


The Protestant teachers in the island, under American rule, 
feeling that the family question lay at the root of social and relig- 
ious reformation, took the following steps: 


“The ministers insisted that it was impossible to build up a Chris- 
tian nation without first having Christian homes. No matter what 
professions men or women made as to conversion or change of 
life, they would not be received into the church until they were 
willing to marry the companion that he or she had been living with 
illegally for years. The pastors made no charges for performing 
the marriage ceremony, and in many cases put themselves to 
great inconvenience to secure the necessary legal papers so that 
there might be no obstruction placed in the way of marriage. As 
a result of this attitude, large numbers of men and women all over 
the island were legally joined together, and thus placed not only 
themselves but their children in a position of honor where before 
they had been living in dishonor, even tho there was little public 
sentiment against such conduct. The Protestant Church has em- 
phasized the sanctity of home life in a way that was never known 
before to the people of this island.” 


Thus a marked improvement has recently been observable 
among all sections of the Porto Ricans, the chief signs of which 
are thus described : 


“That Protestantism is having a strong influence in developing 
eharacter is evident on all sides. Men who were given to drinking 
rum have become total abstainers. Gamblers have been changed 
into honest men. Through Protestant agencies, assisted by the 
general diffusion of knowledge, Porto Rico is rapidly being re- 
generated, and her children will soon be as intelligent and as 
moral as those of any other part of the great Republic.” 





The Religious Telescope (Dayton, Ohio) quotes the following passage from a 
newspaper article by William J. Bryan, who has recently returned from a visit to 
the East: “It is often said in defense of Confucianism that its founder gave to 
his disciples the Golden Rule in its negative form; but too little emphasis has 
been given to the difference between the doctrine of Confucius, ‘ Do not unto 
others as you would not have others do unto you,’ and the doctrine of the Naza- 
rine, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
There is a world of difference between negative harmlessness and positive help- 
fulness, and Christianity could well afford to rest its case against Confucianism 
on the comparison of these two doctrines.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE CZAR’S CHANGE OF PILOTS. 


LUCK a golden leaf from the tree that stands at the entrance 
P of Virgil’s hell, and another immediately bourgeons and 
spreads out in its place. Soa Witte is instantly replaced at the 
head of the Russian Government by a Goremykin, bureaucrat of 
bureaucrats. Nobody seems to believe the Czar’s polite declara- 
tion, published in the St. Petersburg Pravitelstvenny Viestnik 
(Official Messenger), that Count Witte retired on account of illness. 
To a correspondent of the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) the Count 
announced his excellent condition of health, and referred his with- 
drawal ‘‘to certain political complications which he would not 
specify.” The Rousskya Viedomosti (Moscow) says he saw it was 
time for him to get out, as he was without friends in any party, 
and the SZovo of St. Petersburg, after scoring the ex-Prime Min- 
ister for his want of settled principles, charges him with wishing 
to turn the Douma into a sort of “rump parliament” under the 
control of a military despot. 

The Government, says the Viedomostz, instead of trying to gov- 
ern independently of the Douma, ought to choose the strongest 
party in that representative body and rely on its support. Speak- 
ing of Witte’s attitude toward the Douma this journal observes: 

“To betray the people any further is impossible; any attempt 
in this direction will lead to an explosion. The Russian people 
have made up their mind to stand by the Douma. The Govern- 
ment should unite itself with the strongest party in the Douma, 
and entrust to that body the election of a cabinet.” 

But the Retsch (St. Petersburg) sneeringly observes that Witte 
did well not to await the decision of the Douma as to his reten- 
tion of his office, for it would have passed a vote of want of confi- 
dence in his cabinet, and, it adds, “the very idea of a constitu- 
tional government implies that the appointment of the ministry be 
decided by a Douma majority.” The Government, it urges, in- 
stead of opposing the wishes of the whole Douma, ought to “ take 
the lead of a large party and enjoy the support of the whole coun- 
try.” The Herold of St. Petersburg welcomes the retirement of 
Witte and declares that “no one has proved so great an element 
of disturbance in Russia as he. No man has so sacrificed his 
country to personal ambition, and so persistently nipped in the 
bud every undertaking for the healing of Russia.” 

The Journal des Débats (Paris) thinks the change of prime min- 
isters is for the worse, as the successor of Witte is utterly out of 
sympathy with the progress of the New Russia. This journal 
concludes as follows: 

“The new Prime Minister, Mr. Goremykin, late counselor of 
the Emperor, is considered to be a stubborn opposer of the Lib- 
eral movement and in the Council of the Empire strongly antag- 
onized the promulgation of the manifesto of October 17. Unless 
Count Witte is restored to office as suddenly as he has been re- 
moved, he will be sadly missed.” 

There is, however, a widespread opinion that Goremykin is 
only Witte spelt in another way. He will do no more to realize 
the aspirations of the Douma than Witte has done, says the Ké/- 
nische Zeitung, which thus sketches his character: 

“Goremykin is the most unmitigated of bureaucrats. All his 
life he has entrenched himself behind the barriers of his official 
cabinet, protecting himself against any possible inrush of whole- 
some outside air. He is not even, like so many Russian officials, 
a good worker. He is listless and desultory in mind, clumsy and 
indolent in action. His idleness is such that he can not concen- 
trate his mind on anything for half an hour without taking a rest 
on the sofa. Goremykin has many commercial interests, and doc- 
umentary evidence concerning his interests in the street railways 
of St. Petersburg furnished sufficient evidence of criminality for 
his indictment, but under the protection of Mr. Plehve he escaped 


trial. In diplomatic circles the nomination of Mr. Goremykin is 
looked upon as a catastrophe.” 


How Witte selected and engaged an editor for his remarkable 
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“Government organ,” the Russkoye Gosudarstvo, is told by the 
Petersburger Zeitung,a paper published in the Russian capital in 
the German language, and long regarded as quasi-official and 
bureaucratic. Soon after Witte was named Premier, we read, he 
found it necessary to establish a special official organ. He had 
little support in the press, the Liberal papers distrusting him, and 
the reactionary ones hating him as too ready to make concessions 
to the “revolutionary spirit,” and there was no one to expound and 
defend his policiesand measures. The Pravitelstvenny Viestnik, 
a Government sheet, was too formal, dry, and bureaucratic, and 
could command no general circulation. Witte established an eve- 
ning paper, which he called Russkoye Gosudarstvo (The Russian 
Government), and made it readable, broad, interesting, and spir- 


y. ) 





THE INFANT HERCULES. 


Will he strangle them? (After the famous “Infant Hercules” by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds.) —Punch (London). 


ited. He engaged clever writers, entered through them into 
polemical and controversial debates with his critics, and made 
strong attacks on the “ black hundred ” leaders and other reaction- 
aries. One of the issues of this “ official” organ was so violently 
anti-reactionary and pro-Liberal that the police confiscated it at 
the order of the Minister of the Interior, Witte’s enemy. 

The story of the choice of an editor is told thus: 


Count Witte summoned his secretary one day and gave him this 
order: 

“Make, out a full list of the authors of the articles that are di- 
rectly against me in the daily press.” 

“Is it your pleasure that I should consult the Secret-service 
Department?” 

“ No.” 

“Am I to seek information at the Interior Department?” 

“Notatall. Do the thing yourself.” 

The secretary went to work, and with the aid of his office force 
in a week prepared a list of about a thousand articles, with the 
writers’ names appended. The clippings were properly classified, 
put in an album, and dutifully handed to the Premier. 

“ In how many instances,” he asked, “ have I been commended ?” 

“In three, your Excellency.” : 

“Only? You are not mistaken? ” - 

“No, your Excellency, we have even counted as complimentary 
an editorial which said: ‘Certainly, Count Witte is an acrobat, 
but then he is a nimble acrobat.” 

“Very well; now select the most abusive and personal of the 
unfavorable articles, and let me know the names of the writers.” 

This list, too, was duly prepared and presented. 

“Shall I bring this to the attention of the public prosecutor?” 
queried the secretary. 

“ For what purpose?” 
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“Why, to institute proceedings under the statutes regulating the 
press.” 

“No, I do not wish it,” said the Premier. “I wish to select 
from these journalists my most aggressive critic and make him 
my advocate and spokesman. I shall offer him the editorship of 
my organ. Experience has taught me that the best champion and 
most faithful defender is the man who has been your bitterest 
assailant.” 

“Shall we name a fat sum for the position?” 

“ Certainly.” 

And thus was Mr. Gourier, a journalist of force and talent who 
has written vigorously against Witte, made editor of the Russkoye 
Gosudarstvo. 


Liberal papers have printed this as a characteristic episode, a 
sample of Witte’s opportunism and lack of principle, or lack of 
belief in fidelity to principle.— 7vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





STOPPING A RAILWAY INVASION OF SINAI. 


HE present Government of Egypt has been apparently more 
successful in stopping an excursion into the Sinaitic penin- 
sula than was the government of Pharaoh’s time. The real ques- 
tion at the heart of the recent dispute between Great Britain and 
Turkey has been the right of. the latter to extend her railway sys- 
tem from Maan, across the Sinaitic peninsula, toward Suez. The 
question has been settled by the evacuation of Tabah, as promised 
by the Sultan. The Sinaitic peninsula, says the London 77mes, 
is recognized as part of territorial Egypt under the government of 
the Khedive (who refuses to acknowledge the Califate of the Sul- 
tan) and under the protection of England. England has been sup- 
ported in her claims by France and Russia, according to the Lon- 
don Standard, and indeed the question at issue is of European 
scope and interest. In the words of Zhe Standard: 


“We are told that France and Russia are supporting our view 
of the case at Constantinople, and that other Powers too have ex- 
pressed general sympa- 

thy with it. Europe as 

a whole must be opposed 

to a policy which, if per- 

sisted in long enough, 
would lead to war of 
. which no one could see 
the end; and in thecase 
of France and Russia 
there are perhaps special 
reasons for sympathy 
with us. For, after all, 
in this matter we are act- 
ing actually, if not legal- 
ly, as the representative 
of Europe, for it was 

Europe that established 

the relations between 

Egypt and Turkey on 

their present footing.” 
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The point of the matter 
lies in the railroad oppor- 
tunities of the region. 
England objects to Turk- 
ish railroads in the Sina- 
itic peninsula as likely 
to imperil the Egyptian 
territory and the posses- 
sion of the Suez Canal. These railroads have been constructed 
under German inspiration,.and this is perhaps “the milk in the 
coconut.” Zhe Times says: 


SINAITIC PENINSULA AND THE INVADING 
RAILWAY. 

Map showing Maan, the present terminus 
of the Mecca Railroad, built by German en- 
gineers, and, it is said, with German capital. 
The right to occupy Tabah would imply 
the right to push this line, as proposed by the 
Turk, across the Sinaitic peninsula, and so 
to threaten the Suez Canal. 


“The trunk railway from Damascus to Mecca has already 
reached Maan in the Hedjaz, and they want to make a branch— 
nominally for the use of the Egyptian pilgrims—in the direction of 
Suez. That is a project which we can not be expected to tolerate. 
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The Turkish railways in this region may be primarily intended for 
pilgrims, but they have important strategic aspects as well. They 
have been constructed, we can not forget, under the counsels and 
by the help of competent German advisers. While they are con. 
fined to purely Turkish territory, we have no present right to com- 
plain. But to permit these railways to come within striking dis. 
tance of Egpyt, whose main defense has always lain in her 
isolation, and within striking distance of the great waterway to our 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL COOK. 


William makes a frightful mess of his cookery by insisting on fla- 
voring everything with Prussian sauce. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


Eastern possessions and markets, by allowing them to be brought 
into a region over which the Sultan has plainly and recently re- 
nounced his administrative rights, would be a folly too gross and 
palpable for the weakest and the shallowest of politicians to com- 
mit. Turkey is not a good neighbor; it is common sense to keep 
her as far off from our interests and our possessions as we legiti- 
mately can. Of our right in this instance there can be no ques- 
tion, and it is a right we mean to uphold.” 


While the other Powers, and notably Russia, have backed Eng- 
land, Germany, in the semi-official Continental Correspondence 
(Berlin), professes absolute neutrality, and denies ever having even 
advised the Turks. Thus: 


“The obstinacy with which the Turks have maintained their 
claims in the Egyptian frontier dispute has been attributed to the 
fact that Germany is backing the Turkish Government and en- 
couraging it in its opposition to Egypt ; that is, in reality, to Great 
Britain. But the friendly relations of Germany to Turkey are 
exactly the reasons why the Government of Germany has been 
opposed to the Turkish action from the very first, because this 
must in any case produce results unfavorable for Turkey... . 
Their [the Turks’] opinion has evidently been that having got into 
hot water with England, it would be better not to offer offense to 
Germany by neglecting to take her well-meant advice. Having, 
however, never really sought her counsel, Germany has really no 
hand in the game.” 


With regard to Germany’s connection with the Mecca railroad 
the same organ declares: 


“A further assertion has been made to the effect that Germany 
has an interest in the Mecca railway, this line having been built 
with German capital, and consequently in connection with this also 
an interest in the Akaba dispute. This, however, is an error, for 
the Mecca railway has been constructed with money contributed 
by pious Mussulmans, in all parts of the world. Nearly a year ago 
a newspaper, the Wa/an, published in Lahore, gave a tabulated 
statement, showing the splendid financial sacrifices Mohammedans 
had made for this object. In European Turkey, in Africa, India, 
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Central Asia, China, in fact wherever Mohammedans are living 
in large numbers, immense sums had been collected. The only 
connection Germany has had with the railway is that German 
engineers have superintended the construction of the line, and 
this of course has nothing to do with Germany’s foreign policy. 





BELGIUM’S PERIL. 


“ HE pike in the European carp-pond will not suffer us to 

remain carp ; they force us to become pike like themselves,” 
said Bismarck in his famous appeal to the Reichstag for increased 
armaments made in 1888. The same appeal is made to Belgium 
by Mr. Roland de Marés, the well-known editor of the /udépen- 
dance Belge, writing in La Grande Revue. Belgium, he says, is 
rich, prosperous, and densely populated, but is lulled into dan- 
gerous security by the fact that her neutrality is guaranteed by the 
other European Powers. Yet she is actually in peril of invasion 
or absorption by a sudden couf on the part of either France or 
Germany. The latter, especially, with her rapidly increasing pop- 
ulation, is on the lookout for new territory, and her military and 
naval activity are a constant menace to Belgian liberty. The only 
course to take is to strengthen the land forces and the fortifica- 
tions of the little fatherland. He speaks as follows of Germany’s 
schemes : 

“It is a self-evident fact that Belgium is really threatened on 
her eastern frontier, that German plans of expansion must at some 
time seek realization in the Belgian provinces, the possession of 
which would enable Germany to come face to face with England 
in a North-Sea armament. The realization of the grand Pan- 
germanist dream depends in a special way on the humiliation of 
France and England, and Belgium is the road by which Germany 
will quite naturally seek to approach these two adversaries, as 
soon as ever she is ready to deal the decisive blow.” 

The Germans have already gained considerable ground in Bel- 
gium. They control the greatest commercial enterprises of Ant- 
werp; they are gradually taking the same position in Flanders, 
and they are contesting for the preponderance in Brussels, hitherto 
maintained by the French. Wherever they settle they form them- 
selves into separate societies or “vereins.” They always remain 
Germans, and the second or third generation from this is likely to 
become the ruling class. Having won the commercial and indus- 























THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
BuELOW—“‘I went to Algeciras with a pretty good pair of trousers, 
and just look at them now!” 
—Jugend (Munich). 
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trial victory over the Belgians, the hour will come when they will 
follow this by a political victory. 

Within the past seventy-five years, he says, Belgium’ has en- 
joyed an era of remarkable prosperity, and altho insignificant as a 
political Power, is a great financial Power. As a consequence, 
“the Belgian people have become prodigiously rich, but have be- 
come fossilized by prosperity. They have not yet learned the 
truth that a great people can not subsist on the same lines of 
mediocrity as an insignificant people, and that great prosperity 
imposes great responsibilities.” 

It is vain, he declares, to rely upon the gyaranties of neutrality 
given by the other Powers, for Belgium might be occupied in 


forty-eight hours before any other nation would intervene. “It is 


well known that a few hours would suffice for transporting troops 
by the valley of the Meuse to Antwerp. Even if Antwerp were 
thoroughly fortified and safe from bombardment, the rest of the 
country would be none the less easily conquered and occupied.” 
The only remedy is to organize a sufficient standing army in Bel- 
gium. In his own words: 

“This is a condition of things which demands immediate rem- 
edy by the organization of an army really national, in which rank 
shall be based on personal service. ... It is not right that a 
country like this, which in population ranks as second only to first- 
class Powers, should not take steps to put itself in a position for 
effectively defending its liberty, its wealth, and its future.” 


He explains his expression, “really national,” as applied to the 
Belgian army by declaring that Belgium and Holland can not, as 
has been proposed, unite as one nation against common dangers. 
History has proved that “ radical differences in manners, language, 
and mentality” have precluded the possibility of their keeping 
house together. 

The fortification of Antwerp, alluded to above, has already been 
provided by law, and in an article on “ The Neutrality and the De- 
fense of Belgium” in the Revue Bleue (Paris), Gen. H. Langlois, 
ex-member of the French Upper Council of War, gives an account 
of the new fortifications which are to be raised around Antwerp 
by a late grant of funds from the Belgian Government. He thinks 
that in the matter of protecting her commercial port Belgium has 
already set an example to France. Thus: 


“The example of Belgium must be followed by France. Our 





GERMANY AND MOROCCO, 


A lordly figure seems to promise help and protection to the Moroc- 
cans. When they draw near they discover it to be a mirage. 
— Simplicissimus (Munich). 


SOME ALGECIRAS DISAPPOINTMENTS. 
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equipment is behind the age, and not equal to the claims soon to 
be made upon us. The future of our foreign commerce is largely 
dependent on the good condition of our harbor. We must now, 
like Belgium, do things on a large scale, do them quickly, and do 
hem well.”—7Z7anslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





PROSPECT OF POLISH INDEPENDENCE. 


NUMBER. .of articles appearing here and there in the Euro- 
pean press indicate that the Powers which partitioned Po- 
land are coming to the conclusion that it will be best for their own 
interests and the interests of Europe at large to restore Poland to 
her place as an independent nation. They are somewhat sick of 
their bargain. Russia finds the lion’s cub has grown up and is 
preying on the vitals of her commerce. Germany has come to the 
conclusion that she can never spread her overflowing population 
into the fertile plains of Southern Russia or capture the Baltic 
Provinces and make the Baltic Sea a “German lake” so long as 
the Poles stand between her and the Russian frontier, and in this 
view she is supported by the Pangermanists of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Russia wishes to cut Poland off and exclude her 
wheat and manufactures; Germany would rather have territory 
more easily exploited and more available for the overflow of her 
teeming population. Many historians and publicists have long 
maintained that the effacement of Poland as an independent Power 
was a misfortune for Europe. The Powers that seized Poland 
not only failed to gain anything by that act; they even lost by it. 

In an article in the St. Petersburg Viedomosti, under the head- 
ing “ What Should Be Done with the Kingdom of Poland?” Prof. 

A. I. Sobolewski, a member of the St. Petersburg Academy, 
points out that time has not healed the hatred of the Poles for the 
Russians; and he declares that it is plain to ali that it is time to 
rearrange matters in a way that will be neither derogatory nor 
detrimental to the Russians. The 25c,ooo Russian soldiers in the 
Polish cities and towns buy everything that they need for them- 
selves and for their horses in Poland. The shops of St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Oranienburg, Tashkend, and Tiflis sell scarcely 
any Russian dress goods, but only the products of Lodz, 
Sosnowice, and other Polish places. The same is the case 
with woolen dress goods, and other products of factories, 
large and small, in Poland. There is only one means of escape 
-from this condition of things, according to Professor Sobolewski, 
and that is, “not to give the Poles autonomy, with a parliament 
and with an army—that would turn them against us—but to offer 
them independence. Then we could sell to the new State our for- 
tresses in the Kingdom of Poland, the government railways, and 
the edifices belonging. to the Government in Warsaw and other 
cities, and. transfer the custom-houses to White Russia, to the 
new Russo-Polish frontier.” Then, says Professor Sobolewski, 
with suitable customs, that will stop the entire movement of Polish 
products to Russia, the Central Russian provinces will thrive; all 
the grain from those provinces will not be exported abroad at low 
prices; the Russian workingman will find work in factories that 
will be built in Russia; and products now bought from Poland 
will be manufactured in Russia. 

Almost simultaneously with this article of Professor Sobolew- 
ski’s showing that the independence of Poland would not be pre}- 
udicial to Russia, several voices are raised in the German press 
averring that the independence of Poland would not be prejudicial 
to Germany. In an article in Der Tag (Berlin), Dr. Charles 
Peters, the political idol of the Pangermans, their leading pub- 
licist, a man that has seen much and probably knows foreign 
politics better than millions of his compatriots, proves that the 
reestablishment of Poland is a political need—a need in the politi- 
cal interestof Germany. Germany will never assimilate the Poles ; 
it is better, therefore, to restore Poland, and in that way to 
weaken the Slavonic element in Austria. Germany will then have 
on her eastern frontier, instead of one strong neighbor, two weaker 
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ones, which is a manifest advantage. In the Pangerman Staats. 
buerger Zeitung (Berlin), which is a favorite organ of the Prussian 
pastors, officials, and Junkers—the classes that exercise a pre- 
dominant influence on the policy of Prussia and of the German 
Empire—the well-known Dr. Wirth declares, in writing of the 
position of Germany in world politics, that the Germans abso. 
lutely need more territory if they are not to suffocate in conse. 
quence of the overpeopled state of their fatherland. To quote; 

“Here our eye turns in the direction of the southeast. In some 
form, by federation or in some other way, the German Part of 
Austria will some day be united to us. Then traversing a small 
piece of Galicia and through Hungary and Transylvania, we come 
to South Russia. Here isthe landof ourdreams. The extensive, 
boundless tracts, available for colonization, are not yet filled to 
such a degree that room for new immigrants should be lacking, 
These tracts are now badly cultivated, are neglected; but for the 
industrious German colonist they are more valuable than all 
Africa and India together.” ' 

The Poles alone stand in the way of German expansion, but Dr. 
Wirth offers a means of solving the Polish question, and observes: 

“ There is only one avenue of escape from this situation. Poland 
must again become an independent State. I understand perfectly 
that such an idea will rouse wrath and hatred. I see, however, 
that Charles Peters regards such a solution of the Polish question 
as feasible. Why should we not exchange our old and torn 
breeches [the learned doctor’s graceful figure for Germany’s 
Polish provinces] for new ones [South Russia with its fertile 
soil]? By that means we would intensify the antagonism between 
the Poles and the Russians, and gain at a blow the friendship of 
the Poles.” 

The writer in the Staatsbuerger Zeitung from whom we are 
quoting adds in closing that Germany must also demand the an- 
nexation to her of Russia’s Baltic provinces, whereby the Baltic 
Sea will again become a “ German lake.” 

The Austrian Pangermans also favor the reestablishment of 
Poland. In the spring of 1904, just after the first military disas- 
ters of Russia in her war with Japan, the secretary of one of the 
great Austro-German chambers of commerce wrote in Deputy 
Schoenerer’s Pangerman monthly, Usverfaelschte Deutsche Worte 
(Vienna), that the irrevocable result of the defeat of the Rus- 
sians would be the pushing to the front of the question of the 
reestablishment of Poland, and he pointed out the need of the 
restoration of Poland in the political interest of the German na- 
tion.— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





























THE DOUMA. 
BuREAUCRACY—“ The good Czar has granted you the liberty to 

speak. What more do you want?” 

PEOPLE—“ To speak out whatever I choose! ”—Fischietto (Turin). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


ENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, MAY 20, 1775, AND 
nah Its SicNERs. By George W.Graham, M.D. Cloth, 205 pages. 
Price, $1.50. The Neale Publishing Company. 


HERE are few so interesting problems in the history of the 
4 i United States as the question when independence of the 
authority of Great Britain was first declared. Ever since the early 
years of the nineteenth century earnest efforts have been made by 
a succession of writers to prove the authenticity of the so-called 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, which would make 
Independence Day not July 4, 1776, but May 20,1775. On that 
day a mass-meeting was held at Charlotte, Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, attepded by delegates from the several militia 
companies of the county. These adopted a series of resolutions, 
variously said to have declared independence in no uncertain terms 
and to have merely provided for a 
temporary form of government for 
the county “ until instructions from 
the Provincial Congress, regulating 
the jurisprudence of the province, 
shall provide otherwise or the leg- 
islative body of Great Britain re- 
sign its unjust and arbitrary preten- 
sions with respect to America.” 

Whatever the action taken, this 
assemblage of North Carolinians 
appears to have created little stir 
in the colonies, and the matter 
dropped practically out of sight un- 
til 1819, when the Raleigh Register 
published the text of the alleged 
Mecklenburg Declaration, which 
was at once seen to resemble the 
1776 Declaration, not merely in 
sentiment, but in phraseology. 
Thomas Jefferson, as a naturally 
interested party, was informed of 
the circumstance by John Adams, 
and wrote an indignant letter to Adams in which he asserted his 
belief that the Mecklenburg document was spurious and “a very 
unjustifiable quiz.” With this the controversy began. On the one 
hand, the Mecklenburg Declaration was attacked as a forgery ; on 
the other, Jefferson was accused of plagiarism. The testimony of 
participants in and spectators of the meeting at Charlotte was ob- 
tained, and in 1830 the North Carolina Legislature undertook an 
official inquiry which resulted in its acceptance of the claim of the 
Mecklenburg advocates. 

Six years later spice was injected into the dispute by the disap- 
pearance from the British Record Office in London of the only 
known copy of the Cape Fear Mercury for June, 1775, said to eon- 
tain the text of the resolutions adopted at Mecklenburg. This 
copy, the story goes, had been lent to United States Minister 
Stevenson and never returned by him. It was asserted that he 
had found in it evidence confirming the Mecklenburg claimants, 
and, as a friend of Jefferson, had determined to retain the copy. 
On the other hand, there was found the following year (1838) a 
copy of the South Carolina Gazette and County Journal, carrying 
date of June 13, 1775, and containing an account of a meeting held 
at Mecklenburg May 31, together with the text of resolutions then 
adopted, resolutions breathing a spirit of defiance, but relating 
simply to the formation of a provisional government. At once 
the opponents of the Mecklenburg claim declared that the Cape 
Fear Mercury account would be tound similar to this; the sup- 
porters of the claim arguing, contra, that The Gazette and County 
Journal version referred to resolutions adopted after the Declara- 
tion of Independence had been made. 

Little new evidence one way or the other was discovered until 
recent years, but of late the researches of those interested in up- 
hclding the claims of Mecklenburg County have resulted in the 
unearthing of considerable data of such significance, it is con- 
tended, as to necessitate a thorough review of the entire question. 
Some of these discoveries, indeed, have been made since Dr. 
Graham’s work went to press. But even without the later addi- 
tions to the evidence, it is the doctor’s firm conviction that the 
Mecklenburg claimants have proved their case. His book em- 
braces, besides an analysis of the arguments fro and coz., anda 
copy of the pamphlet issued by the North Carolina Legislature in 
1831, brief biographical sketches of those taking part in the much- 
debated meeting, and will be found decidedly interesting. It is 
not equally convincing, for, altho it must be conceded that he ad- 
duces more documentary evidence than did any of his predeces- 
sors, Dr. Graham has, like them, seen fit to rely largely on the 
testimony of assumption and hearsay already made familiar 
through their efforts but inadmissible in the court of history. It 
may be granted that he makes evident the desirability of reopening 
the inquiry, but a greater amount of direct evidence than he has 
amassed will be required to induce seneral belief in the genuine- 
ness of the Mecklenburg Declaration. 























GEORGE W, GRAHAM. 
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Not all of the reviewers are of our opinion. Many papers, in- 
cluding the Chicago /uter Ocean, the Nashville American, the 
Seattle Post-/ntelligencer, the Savannah Morning News, the Dallas 
News, and the Louisville 7zmes, declare the book “thorough and 
convincing,” while the Louisville Courier-Journal affirms that Dr. 
Graham “has proved the authentic (szc) of the declaration as re- 
written and published,” and the Boston Hera/d believes that “as 
a piece of historical writing, Dr. Graham’s work is thorough, reli- 
able, and timely.” The St. Louis Repudlic, however, more guard- 
edly observes that the work is chiefly interesting “as an apprecia- 
tion of a group of faithful patriots.” 





THE PROBLEM OF THE HEREAFTER. 


ENIGMAS OF PsycCHICAL RESEARCH. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, 
427 pages. Price, $1.50 net. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 


ROFESSOR HYSLOP, who until recent years was con- 
nected with the philosophical department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is well known as an advocate of what was, and to a large 
extent is still, a forlorn hope—the effort to induce men of scien- 
tific training to investigate by the methods of science those strange 
phenomena, alleged apparitions, spirit communications, and the 
like, supposed by many to have evidential value in support of the 
belief that there is life beyond thegrave. The organization of the 
Society for Psychical Research, some twenty-five years ago, 
marked, strictly speaking, the first attempt to adventure scientific- 
ally into the mysterious borderland between the here and the here- 
after ; and while not a little has been accomplished by members of 
the society, it remains true that the great majority of scientists 
hold aloof from what appears to them a wholly unprofitable in- 
quiry. It is not surprising, therefore, to find “ Enigmas of Psy- 
chical Research,” like its predecessor, “Science and a Future 
Life,” a piece of special and earnest pleading in behalf of a move- 
ment which has already enlisted the active cooperation of some of 
the brightest intellects of two continents. 

Acandid student of Professor Hyslop’s pages can not but admit 
that he makes out a strong case for closer examination of the so- 
called occult and spiritistic; and this without agreeing with the 
views he freely and with undue warmth expresses in regard to the 
attitude of leaders of religious and scientific thought generally to 
the subject that has so long engaged his attention. When the 
Society for Psychical Research came into being, it was perhaps 
pardonable to endeavor to explain away all seemingly uncanny . 
phenomena on the hypothesis of fraud or chance coincidence; but 
so much well-authenticated evidence has been secured in the in- 
terim that this free-and-easy dismissal is now quite out of the 
question. A good deal of this evidence, culled from the society’s 
records, is presented in the present volume, under the several 
chapter titles of “ Crystal-Gazing,” “ Telepathy,” “ Dreams,” “ Ap- 
paritions,” “Clairvoyance,” “Premonitions,” and “ Mediumistic 
Phenomena”; and the cumulative effect, as pointing to the opera- 
tion of some unexplained force or forces, is distinctly impressive. 
As the Philadelphia orth American finds: “ While a single ex- 
perience might be negatived by reason of its exposure to charges 
of chance, illusion, fraud, misinter- 
pretation, or what not, it is not so 
easy to break the force of a large 
collection of incidents, such as 
Professor Hyslop marshals here.” 
Undoubtedly the time has arrived 
for rigid scrutiny of the various 
phenomena listed above, and until 
such scrutiny be undertaken it is 
idle to attempt to criticize those 
whose individual investigations 
have led them to definite conclu- 
sions and from definite conclusions 
to vigorous propagation of their 
views. 

Professor Hyslop, be it ob- 
served, does not write as one who 
has fully made up his mind and is 
determined to make others see 
with his eyes. On the contrary, he 
is careful to preserve an attitude of 
caution, the attitude, in short, of 
the trained investigator who feels that the end is not yet in sight. 
Perhaps this, more than anything else, is responsible for the praise 
his little book has elicited. The Pittsburg Leader, for instance, 
pronounces it “of great interest to those who wish to keep them- 
selves informed about one of the foremost movements of the day.” 
Says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “A scholarly presentation 
of matters which . . . we shall finally understand perhaps by the 
efforts of such conservative and resourceful writers as the author 
of the work in hand.” And it is the opinion of the Boston Herald 
that is is “an interesting and instructive volume on this unfathom- 
able science.” The one unfavorable review we have seen comes 
from the New York Sm, which finds the subject-matter of the 
book “the most tiresome and unprofitable reading in the 
world,” 
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MELODRAMA FROM POLAND. 


On THE FrieLp or Giory. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


Price 
$1.50. Little, Brown & Co. 


Cloth, 344 pages. 
IENKIEWICZ makes his first appearance since his “ Knights 
of the Cross” with a Polish story in which he introduces 
that superb Polish king who endeared himself to Christendom by 
his repulse of the “unspeakable Turk” in 1683. The invading 
host of the Crescent had gathered 
in force before the walls of Vienna. 
John Sobieski with 10,000 Poles, 
each of whom was a powerful war- 
engine, swept down on them like a 
whirlwind and routed the 250,000 
in the name of the Lord of Hosts. 
“* Non nobis Domine, sed nomini tuo 
da gloriam” was the glorious slo- 
gan as Sobieski hurled his fiery sub- 
jects against the Moslems. 

Toa patriotic Polish author there 
could hardly be a more inspiring 
theme. But Sienkiewicz subordi- 
nates it to a charming love-story, 
making the spectacular parting of 
Sobieski and his forces for the 
“Field of Glory” only a splendid 
episode. Thenovel pictures Polish 
character and life graphically, and 
the color is new and vivid almost 
to rawness. 

An orphan ward of an old noble- 
man, Pan Gideon, is enamored of an impoverished Pole, Yatsek 
Tachevski. Panna Anulka Sieninski is something of a coquette 
and trifles rather dangerously with her poor but proud lover. 
Misfortunes chasten her, and they are wedded at last in the pres- 
ence of John Sobieski and his beautiful queen, Pan Yatsek at once 
starting with his royal] leader for the repulse of the Turk. 

This is the simple theme. The obstacles to the course of true 
love and the subordinate characters introduced are the main inter- 
est and the most artistic part of the novel, which, it must be con- 
fessed, is tremendously melodramatic at times, but always accept- 
ably so. The story opens with Pan Gideon and Panna Anulka 
lost in the snow during a sleighing excursion. Wolves and wild 
boars gather thickly around them and are dispersed by a number 
of young men, who had gone forth to rescue travelers from danger, 
and who take this rescued party to their house. Four of these odd 
chevaliers are brothers, the Bukoyemskis, the most amusing blend 
of simplicity, ignorance, heroic aspiration, and pride imaginable. 
They are terrible swashbucklers and bullies and soon offend the 
hero Tachevski, “a young noble of medium stature,” with “ splen- 
did dark eyes,” and “as lean as a splinter.” His gloomy smile 
showed “white perfect teeth,” and when the artless Bukoyemskis 
aroused his anger “ he turned and measured them one after another 
with glances which were ice cold and as sharp as a sword edge.” 
Of course, the reader expects much of this youth, in whom poverty, 
pride, and love are united to disdainful courage, and he is not dis- 
appointed, for Pan Tachevski worsts the four blusterers in suc- 
cession, whereupon they admire him greatly. 

A good deal of pleasure awaits the reader of “ On the Field of 
Glory,” for a Pole paints Poles and their ways to the life, and 
gives the color of “the fair land of Poland under the heroic 
Sobieski.” The theme is not very exalted, altho the subject would 
imply that, but the material is novel and charmingly handled. 
Probably, however, Sienkiewicz would be surprised himself if any- 
body called “On the Field of Glory” a great book, altho it is, as 
the New York G/ode says, “romantic, dramatic, poetic, and in- 
tensely human by turn.” The Boston Hera/d, we observe, rates 
it “much in advance in absorbing interest of ‘The Knights of the 
Cross,’” the New York 77zbune finds it “entertaining and illu- 
minating,” and it is to the Brooklyn Lag/e “a strongly told, a vig- 
orously dramatic story.” 
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A CAPITAL FIRST NOVEL. 


THE Princess Orca. By Ervin Wardman. Cloth, 315 pages. Price, $1.50. 
arper & Brothers. 
x HE Princess Olga” is essentially a novel of the Zenda- 


Graustark school. Itdeals inarchaisms, in anachronisms, 
in strange comminglings of modernity and medievalism. It 
abounds in action of a peculiarly twentieth-century type and in 
doings that vividly recall the fifteenth century. But it hasa fresh- 
ness, an individuality, that invest it with a wholly unborrowed in- 
terest. In fact, it is imitative and hackneyed only so far as con- 
cerns its setting. Like those who have plowed before him this 
field of romance, Mr. Wardman has resorted to the device of 
trahsporting his New-World dramatis persone toa hot-bed of Old- 
World and old-time intrigue, in a petty principality, a lingering 
kingdom of Southeastern Europe not to be found on the maps. 
But his treatment and his point of view are distinctively his own, 
and, for a first novel, his is a finished and striking production. 

The interest centers almost altogether about the fortunes of two 
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people—needless to say, the sweethearts of the tale. Each js 
finely vizualized. The man is an American, alert, aggressive 

strenuous, resourceful, above all, masterful; the woman POssesses 
most of these characteristics, and to them adds beauty, tender- 
ness, and imagination, in the last of which the man is Singular] 

lacking. Her imagination, however, proves the heroine’s unin 
ing. Long years of exile from her native Crevonia, to the throne 
of which delectable land she believes herselt the legitimate suc. 
cessor, have raised within her unduly exalted dreams of the mag- 
nitude, the splendor, the importance of the kingdom, which, as q 
matter of fact, preserves its independence only because of the 
mutual antagonisms of the two great Powers between whose 
borders it lies. As the death of the reigning monarch approaches 
the claimant princess hurries from America to raise the banner of 
revolt, and, if only through insurrection, to come into her own. 
But there are other claimants—no fewer than three more; and 
forces beneath which the Princess’s will must bend or break have 
already decided upon the succession. 

These forces are not, as may be supposed, the rival Powers: 
they are—and here Mr. Wardman strikes a new note—the forces 
of capital, the bankers, the traders, the captains of industry, 
whose will is supreme over that of even titular rulers. In the 
heart of Crevonia there exists—O magic word—a “concession,” 
whence is drawn rich store of mineral and timber wealth. To the 
traffickers in this wealth nothing could be more distasteful than a 
revolution, for revolutions mean trade stoppages. Wherefore the 
man of the tale, the energetic, almost superhuman American, is 
commissioned to organize, in the depths of the concession’s timber 
lands, an army that will insure the peaceful succession of the 
magnates’ nominee—who, unfortunately, is not the Princess Olga, 
The task thus assumed the Ameri- 
can prosecutes loyally, albeit it in- 
volves him in a desperate duel with 
the fair claimant herself, with 
whom he has been in love from 
the very beginning ofthe story. In 
the end—but everybody can guess 
the end. 

The book, it must be said, is 
packed with absurdities. It could 
hardly be otherwise when the ma- 
chinery of the tale includes such 
incongruities as automobiles, cafés 
Martin, self-cocking revolvers, an- 
tiquated muskets, obsolete moated 
castles, walledtowns. But inspite 
of all this Mr. Wardman has suc- 
ceeded in making it remarkably 
realistic. More than this his is, as 
the New York Suz points out, “a 
clean story, with nothing to offend 
in situation or suggestion.” The 
reviewers have praised it warmly, 
altho some feel, with the Chicago 77zbume, that at times the hero’s 
power seems “exaggerated” The Brooklyn Fag/e believes that 
one “ will go far betore he finds a tale which will give him as much 
genuine pleasure and satisfaction.” “Its wealth of incident and 
action,” says the Chicago Record-Herald, “holds the attention to 
theend”; and the New York 7imes Saturday Review pronounces 
it “a story that is worth picking up.” 





ERVIN WARDMAN, 





SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


WEyMER JAy MiIL1s’s “ The Ghosts of Their Ancestors ” (Fox, 
Duffield, $1.25) is a whimsical satire on the exclusiveness of blue 
blood. Its pages are redolent of the old-time flavor of the eight- 
eenth-century Gotham in which its scenes are Jaid ; and if its author 
has not fully availed himself of the opportunity afforded by his 
pleasing conceit of summoning the ghosts of long-dead Knicker- 
bockers to advance the love and fortunes of a charming daughter 
of the house of Knickerbocker, he has at least written a little tale 
calculated to while away an hour or so in most agreeable fashion. 
The publishers have given the book a dainty setting in keeping 
with its theme. 


“THE PUBLIC MEN of our time are much talked of, but little 
known. It is the aim of this book to make their personalities 
clear, to make visible human beings and not mere names out of 
them.” These words convey admirably the purpose and accom- 
plishment of Charles W. Thompson’s, “Party Leaders of the 
Time” (Dillingham, $1.75 net). As Washington correspondent of 
the New York 7Z7mes, Mr. Thompson has enjoyed facilities for 
studying at close range the men who are making American history 
at the National Capital, and he writes of these men with an under- 
standing, incisiveness, and virility that leave clear-cut portraits on 
the reader’s consciousness. His subjects include the President, 
the leaders in the Senate and House of Representatives, sev- 
eral deceased as well as living Cabinet members, and, “ out in the 
field,” Messrs. Bryan, Weaver, Durham, Higgins, and Woodruff. 
His studies are liberally punctuated with anecdote and afford lively 
as well as instructive reading. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Literary DicEst is in receipt of the following 
peer ‘Common Ground.”—Sydney H. Presion. 
(Henry Holt & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Taxation of the Liquor Trade.’’—Joseph 
Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. (Macmillan & Co., 
London, $3.25.) 

“Plant Breeding.”—L. H. Bailey. (The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.25.) 

‘‘ What Would One Have?’’—(James H. West Co., 
$1 net.) 

“The Biology of the Frog.’’—Samuel J. Holmes. 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.60.) 

“In Quest of Light.”—Goldwin Smith. (The 
Macmillan Co.) 

‘Studies in Socialism.’”—Jean Jaures. (Indepen- 
dent Labor Party.) 

‘““ Studies in English Syntax.”—C. Alphonso Smith. 
(Ginn & Co., 55 cents.) 

‘Out of Due Time.’’—Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.50 net.) 

‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.”—Longfellow. (The 
Macmillan Co.) » 

‘* How to Live the Simple Life.”—Calvin Pater. 
(T. Werner Laurie, London.) 

‘‘The Doctor and the Simpler Life.”—C. W. 
Saleeby. (The Pall Mall Press, London.) 

‘* The N’th Foot in War.’’—M. B. Stewart. (Frank- 
lin Hudson Publishing Co., Kansas City.) 

‘“Bive Years a Dragoon.’’—Percival G. Lowe. 
(Franklin Hudson Publishing Co., Kansas City.) 

‘*Book of Verse.’’—Leontine Stanfield. (J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Co., 25 cents.) 

“The Duty of Imperial Thinking,’’ and other 
essays.—W. L. Watkinson, D.D. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Co., $1.00 net.) 

‘Raising the Average.’’—-Don O. Shelton. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 50 cents net.) 

‘“‘The Misses Make-Believe.’-—Mary Stuart Boyd. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

“The Picture of Dorian Gray.”—Oscar Wilde. 
(Brentano, $1.50.) 

“The Life of a Star.’”—Clara Morris. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) 

‘‘The Struggle for Self-Government.’’—Lincoln 
Steffens. (McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.20 net.) 

“By Wit of Woman.’”—Arthur W. Marchmont. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 

‘*How to Look at Pictures.’-—Robert Clermont 
Witt. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.40 net.) 

‘Down in Porto Rico.”—George Milton Fowles. 
(Eaton & Mains, 75 cents net.) 

‘‘By Love’s Sweet Rule.’’-—G. E. Jackson. (The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, $1.00.) 

“The Exodus: An Epic on Liberty.””—Francis 
Everard Roche. (Richard G. Badger, Boston, $1.50.) 

‘‘The Wire Tappers.”—Arthur Stringer. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.50.) 

“‘The Brownie Primer.’—Palmer Cox. (The 
Century Co.) 

“‘Personality and Power.’’—Rev. G. H. S. Walpole. 
(Elliot Stock, London.) 

“‘The Discoverers and Explorers of America.””— 
Charles Morris. (J. B.. Lippincott Company, $1.25 
net.) ‘ 

“‘Mystery of the West.’-—Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 
(Richard G. Badger, Boston, $1.00 net.) 

“The Praying Skipper.’ —Ralph D. Paine. (The 
Outing Publishing Co., $1.50.) 

‘‘Man, the Social Creator.”—Henry Demarest 
Lloyd. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

“Thrills of a Bell Boy.’—S. E. Kiser. (Forbes 
& Co., Chicago, 60 cents.) 

“‘Verdi.”—Albert Visetti. (George Bell & Sons, 
London.) 

“Confederate Operations in Canada and New 
York.”"—John W. Headley. (The Neale Publishing 
-Co., $2.00.) ; c 

“Miss New York.”—Edmund ‘Blair Pancake. 
(R. F. Fenno & Co., $1.50.) 

‘“*A Few Neighbors.”—Henry A. Shute. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $1.00 net.) 

“Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage.’’—Joutel. 
(Joseph McDonough, Albany, N. Y., $5.00 net.) 

“Apostolic Succession and the Problem of Unity.” 
—Rev. Edward McCrady. (University Press, Sew- 
anee, Tenn., $1.10 net.) 

‘Recollections of Thirteen Presidents.”—John S. 
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Wise. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.50 net.) 
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There are a Hundred I mitations. 


Is there more than one kind of Ivory Soap? 

No; but there are a hundred imitations. 
A dishonest grocer will give you one of 
these and say: “This is Ivory,” or “This is 
just as good.” 

Do not accept it unless it is stamped Jvory. 
The shape of the cake and the appearance of 
the wrapper may be similar, but the name can 
not be used on any but the genuine. 


There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


WOR! Ivory Soap 
pisenmnrnns 994460 Per Cent. Pure 
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Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Dogs can’t get a smell! 





Much less their nose in! 


Witt’s Garbage Cans 


f and pails have a tight-fitting lid, that keeps im the smell 
and keeps out the dog. 


ec SO par Nis + meer, 


Corrugated, 


that’s another word for zrzf/e strength. The ad/-steel Wit 
Garbage Cans and Pails have their strength tripled along 
the lines of strain. That’s because they’re corrugated. 


Last for years. 


Ask at the stores for Witt’s Can and look for ‘‘ Witt’s Can” stamped on 
the lid. 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use it and if you don’t 
like it, we’ll pay for its return and promptly refund your money. 


Dealers sell Witt’s Can the same way. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 































































































































































































































DONT SEHD 


MONEY 


TRY CICARS 
FIRST! 


ROBERTS’ 
Smoke Talks 


Here We Have the Third 


ET us admit that your 
cigar dealer is honest. 
What does he say when you 
ask him for a fresh cigar? 
He may say, ‘ Sorry, but I 
haven’t very fresh cigars. It 
takes some time to get the 
cigars from the factory to the 
consumer.’’?’ And so we see 
that the jobber and retailer 
not only add to thecost of a 
cigar, but take away from 
its flavor, ‘The best cigar 
on earth if kept long enough 
will turn intoa cross between 
rattan and hemp-rope. 

Our cigars are made of 
imported Havana tobacco, 
both wrapper and filler; man- 
ufactured here in Tampa 
amid favorable climatic 
conditions. 

Buy your cigars fresh — 
from the maker. Buy them 
from us—who make good 
cigars. ‘This way saves 
flavor and saves money. We 
want you to try our proposi- 
tion at our risk. 


Write us today, using your busi- 
ness card or letter head, and ask us 
to send you 100 cigars. Tell us 
whether you want mild, medium or 
strong cigars, and don’t send us a 
single penny with your order. We 
will send you the cigars and prepay 
the express charges. 

Smoke ten of the cigars and then 
within ten days simply remit the 
price, $5.50, or return the remain- 
ing ety cigars at our expense. 

Whatever happens, you win! 
Either you smoke ten cigars at our 
expense, or else you get good cigars 
at “poor-cigar prices.”’ “Do it now.” 

We are not a mere mail order 
house. We are manufacturers. 

If you question our responsibility 
look us up in Dun or Bradstreet. 


J. W. Roberts & Son Actual size, Roberts’ 
Department “gq.” Tampa, Florida Clear Havana Smoker. 
RELIEVED 


BUNION and CURED 


Enlarged Joints Reduced and 
Toes Straightened by 


Achfeldt’s (Patent) ‘‘ Perfection” Toe Spring 




















Worn at night without inconvenience, with aux- 
iliary appliances for day use. Sent on approval. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Use My Improved Instep Arch Supporter 
for ‘‘ Flat Foot”’ and broken-down instep, Tell 
me your foot troubles, 1t will ease your mind 3 





I will ease your feet. Send outline of foot. Full 
particulars, and advice FREE, in plain sealed 
envelope. 
ACHFELDT’S UNIVERSAL FOOT POWDER 
A boon for tired, tender, perspiring, swollen, smarting feet. 


Deodorant; Antiseptic. Send for FREE sample. 


M. Achfeldt, Dept. B-A. 163 W. 23d St., New York 


What Js Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ ** Tip-top 
is the best and simplest device fo 
making Copies from pen 
written and 50 Copies from type 
written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposit, on ten 
(10) days’ trial, 
Price $7.50 less trade 
discount of 334% or $5 net 
THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 


A specialty as regards Quality and Price. Correspondence 
solicited. YAN DEVENTER BROS., 318 Broadway, New York. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


One Came Before Me. 
By THEOpOsIA GARRISON. 


One came before me, winged and wondrous eyed, 
And laughing spake, ‘‘ Behold me, I am Love!”’ 
And I, the thrice deceived, made answer, ‘‘Prove 

That thou art he indeed—the Undenied.”’ 

And straight Love's laughter fled him and he sighed 
And in his eyes I saw the great tears move 
(Oh, wistful tears!); and at the sight thereof, 

‘* Now by thy tears I know thee, Love,”’ I cried. 

Ah, many little, lesser gods there be 
Whose laughter is as lovely as Love’s own. 

What wonder they delude us through the years. 

Thus only may we guess the Deity 
When suddenly one day, his laughter flown, 

Love lifts a face made exquisite with tears. 
—From The Booklover’s Magazine (May). 





The Diver. 
By Lity A. Lone. 


I have plunged into life, O God, 
As a diver into the sea, 

Knowing and heeding naught 
Save thine old command to me 

To go and seek for thy pearl, 
Hidden wherever it be. 


And the waters are in my eyes; 
They clutch at my straining breath; 
They beat in my ears;' yet, ‘‘ Seek ’’ 
My heart still whispereth, 
And I grope, and forbear to call 
On the easy rescuer, Death. 


For thy pearl must be here in the sands, 
If ever a warrant there be 
For that old command of thine 
To plunge into life and see. 
So I search, for I trust in thy truth, 
O thou Lord of the Truth, and of me. 
—From Harper’s Magazine (May). 





A Song of Remembrance. 


By ETHEL EpwWarbs. 


I and my heart alone, 
In a world so fair, 

Found nothing to call our own 
Of all that was there. 


I and my heart forgot, 
In the tears that we shed, 
All but the things that are not; ... 
All but the dead. 
—From The Academy (London). 





Ah, Sweet is Tipperary. 
By Davis A. McCartny. 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary, in the springtime of the year, 
When the hawthorn’s whiter than the snow, 
When the feathered folk assemble and the air is all 
a-tremble 
With their singing and their winging to and fro; 
When queenly Slievenamon puts her verdant ves- 
ture on, 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes bring; 





FISHING. 


According to advertisements all summer resorts are alike. 
They are the best ever—but if fishing is better anywhere 
else than it is in ‘‘ Georgian Bay”? we do not know where 
itis There is a greater variety of fish in this water than 
anywhere else, and they are always hungry. No one ever 
counted the fish in the Georgian Bay, but those that have 
been caught there have been counted and eaten, and if you 
read the Government reports on fisheries, you know that 
Georgian Bay supplies more fish than any other equal body 
of water in the world. Georgian Bay has a mononoly on 
fish. The only place you can afford to fish is where the 
fish are numerous, big and delicious in flavor, and that 
place is Georgian Bay—so the fishermen say. Suppose you 
send for booklet issued by Grand Trunk Railway System, 
telling about the home of the bass, pickerel, pike, and the 
noble troutfamily. Address, FRANK P. Dwyer, E. P.A., 
G. T.R. S., 290 Broadway, New York. 
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Model H, 80h. p. Touring Car 


2 
f.o. b. Detroit. (Lamps not inches 


Thorough ar 


cal finish—so fine 
and minutely wrought 
as to bespeak more 
than ordinary pains 
and skill—is one of 
the many features 


that make the 


notabie | 
for its smoothness 
of running and virtually | 
trouble-proof in its construc- 
tion. his carefulness of 
building, coupled with me- | 
chanical principles of proven 
correctness, result in never- / 
failing dependability of ser- 
vice—in surprising economy | 
of maintenance, 

Cadillac value is most 
apparent under the severer 
tests of travel. Ask your 
dealer to give you a demon- 
stration. His address and 
illustrated Booklet AD sent 
on request. 

Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950 
Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 


Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto Mfrs. | 





Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


Bankers 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to cheque 


BRANCH OFFICES i 
Brooklyn, N. Y., New Haven, Conn., Hartford, Conn., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Waterbury, Conn. 








SAN FRANCISCO CALAMITY 
RELICS AND POST CARDS 
Send 10c for City Hall views before and after the earth- 
quake, MERKI’S, 1208 Golden Gate Ave., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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r Inventors mailed on r -ceipt of 6 cts. 1869, 


R.S.&A.B.LACEY,Washington,0.C. Estab. 1869. 
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When the sun begins to glance on the rivulets that 


dance— . F 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the mists are rising from the lea, 
When the Golden Vale is smiling with a beauty all 
beguiling 
And the Suir goes crooning to the sea; 
When the shadows and the showers only multiply 
the flowers 
That the lavish hand of May will fling; 
When in unfrequented ways, fairy music softly 
plays— ' 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipnerary in the springtime of the year, 
When life like the year is young, 
When the soul is just awaking like a lily blossom 
breaking, 
And love words linger on the tongue; 
When the blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish eyes, 
And love dreams cluster and cling 
Round the heart and round the brain, half of pleasure, 
half of pain— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 
From''A Round of Rimes’’ (Review Publishing Co.). 





San Francisco. 
By Harry H. Kemp. 


The God of Magnificent Cities, who maketh a fact 
of a dream, 

And mountains of masses of granite to the tune of 
shrill whistles and steam— 

He said: ‘‘I will build mea city of temple and market 
and quay, 

To commerce with tropical islands and yellow hordes 
over the sea.” 


BREAD DYSPEPSIA 
The Digesting Element Left Out. 





Bread dyspepsia is common. It affects 
the bowels because white bread is nearly 
all starch, and starch is digested in the 
intestines, not in the stomach proper. 

Up under the shell of the wheat berry 
Nature has provided a curious deposit 
which is turned into diastase when it is 
subjected to the saliva and to the pan- 
creatic juices in the human intestines. 

This diastase is absolutely necessary to 
digest starch and turn it into grape-sugar, 
which is the next form; but that part of 
the wheat berry makes dark flour, and the 
modern miller cannot readily sell dark 
flour, so nature’s valuable digester is 
thrown out and the human system must 
handle the starch as best it can, without 
the help that Nature intended. 

Small wonder that ¢< poeniagar perito- 
nitis, constipation, and all sorts of trouble 
exist when we go so. contrary to Nature’s 
law. The food experts that perfected 
Grape-Nuts Food, knowing these facts, 
made use in their experiments of the entire 
wheat and barley, including all the parts, 
and subjected them to moisture and long- 
continued warmth, which allows time and 
the proper conditions for developing the 
diastase, outside of the human body. 

In this way the starchy part is trans- 
formed into grape-sugar in a_ perfectly 
natural manner, without the use of chem- 
icals or any outside ingredients. The little 
sparkling crystals of grape-sugar can be 
seen on the pieces of Grape-Nuts. This 
food therefore is naturally pre-digested, and 
its use in place of bread will quickly cor- 
rect the troubles that have been brought 
about by the too free use of starch in the 
food, and that is very common in the 
human race to-day. 

The effect of eating Grape-Nuts ten days 
or two weeks, and the discontinuance of 
ordinary white bread, is very marked. The 
user will gain rapidly in strength and phys- 
ical and mental health. 

“‘There’s a reason.”’ 
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_ The. 
endable. Price} $900. 






= people fifty miles an ‘hour-and:take<them up a sev ‘pe 
high gear: For the pricey it gives more power, more ‘comfort, 
control, makes less noise, and, with ordin 
ot 4-cylinder gasoline touring car; | 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

New York City, 1733 Broadway 

Boston, 223 Columbus Avenue 


San Francisco, 451 Mission Street 
Washington, 819 14th Street, N. W. 









ent, 
slet 


ary care, requires fewer repairs than:any 
t has’ sliding gear transmission, with three 
yeeds forward and reverse, bevel gear drive through propeller shaft to rear axle, 
ntrol by; throttle“and ignition levers on, 'but‘not revolving with the steering 
‘wheel. Compared point for point with other machines, this model is\easily one 
ear ahead of any other $2,500 car on the market. 
20-25 H. P. Price (with extension top $125 extra) $2,500. | 
Pope-Tribune, Model, V is our 1906 2- cylinder touring cpm 
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WE WANT MEN 


CAPABLE, trustworthy Salesmen, Executive, 
Clerical and Technical men. We need them 
at once to fill good positions now open in all parts 
of the country. The demand from the employers 
we serve never ceases and the opportunities they 
offer are too good to be missed. Write us to-day 
stating age, experience and salary desired ‘and we 
will tell you frankly if we have a place for you. 
Offices in 12 cities. HAPGOODS, Suite 509, 
309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 














shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
‘ accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo- 
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The DUPLIGRAPH 


The latest invention in Duplicating Machines 
—Looks like gold-as good as gold,.— 


—= Very simple, no stencil, no 
rollers, no expensive supplies, 
no soiled hands. Cleans itself 
—requires no washing. Very 
7f durable. 100 perfect copies 
from pen-written original in 
ten minutes. Equally speedy 
with typewritten copy—repro- 
duces lead-pencilcopy. Dupli- 
cates perfectly on plain paper, 
cardboard, wood or china. The 
necessity of every business 
man—any boy or girl can oper- 
ate it. 
Single Tray, legal cap size, $4.00 
Cabinet Three Trays, cap size 10.00 
Delivered, carriage paid, on receipt of price. Money back 
if not satisfactory. Try the dealer first. Dealers wanted 
everywhere. 
DUPLIGRAPH CO., Dept M, 45 State St., Detroit, Mich, 
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System Spells 
Success 


A quitter never gets 
started except down 
stream. For him a log 
to drift on and over the 


falls. 

A light-weight ‘can 
never do anything but 
paddle ‘a canoe with a 
pretty girl in it on a 
backwater. For him 


stick in the mud on the 
bank. 


A fool you can never 
count on. He may dive 
over the falls in despair 
or rock the canoe, for 
fun, get tangled in the 
bow line and drown in 
.shallow water. 


But if you are a real 
man, or a real woman, 
young or old, there is a 
secure place for you, on 
a sincere, serious, system- 
atized sales staff that 
simply won’t let you fall 
out or fail—the sales 
staff of Tur Laptes’ 
Home Journat and 
Tue SatTurDAay Even- 
ING Post. 


One man made $1950, com- 
missions, bonuses and prizes, in 
three months recently. A woman 
made $1810. Neither worked as 
hard to earn it as most men do to 
get less. 

How did they do it? System— 
sober, earnest, sincere, determined 
system. ‘They were working with 
us on a basis of sincerity and system 
and, being a real man and a real 
woman, they just couldn't fail. 
We can’t afford to let good human 
material go to waste. We believed 
in them. We-helped them. And 
they just bad to succeed, 


Write if you’ll let us hep you. 


Tue Curtis PusctisHinc ComPANY 
2982-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa, 















So the clangor of sledges went tinkling to the won- 
dering face of the sun. 

As ants scale the trunks of high cedars his masons 
crept on, one by one, 

Along huge skeleton scaffolds, sure footed, practised 
of eye, 

And guided the long steel girders which swung 
through the spaces of sky. 

And thus there was builded a city, a million spired 
youth, a world-mart, 

Which roared like a sea-shell with noises of traffic 
and labor and art. 


In the course of the days and the seasons the Titan 
of Earthquake awoke: : 

The human-placed burden it irked him and weighed 
on his neck like a yoke; 

So merely he turneth him over with a primitive 
savage’s mirth, 

And sendeth out smoke from his nostrils, and tosseth 
a handful of earth. 

And the lordly tall buildings cc» apsed, of the strength 
of their sinews beguiled, 

As a playhouse of blocks tumbles down at the blow 
of a petulant child. 


Said the God of Magnificent Cities, the placer of 
granite and beam: 

‘‘My Rome is the laughter of nations, my Carthage 
and Athens a dream; 

My olden Assyrian cities, and those of the Pharaohs 
of old, 

Are one with the kisses of Helen, are one with a tale 
that is told, 

The haunt of the sun-loving lizard and jackal, the 
awe of the band . 

Of wandering nomads which blunder upon them 
half buried in sand. 

But I will rebuild me this city and shape it to gran- 
deur again; 

For I never have meant it for marmots, but as 
l.2>:tation for men.” 


Lo! once more the church bells, the whistles, the 
ships that go through out the bay, 

With forward sweep, and the sea gulls a-wing in the 
wake of their way! 

And once again the hammers, the noises of traffic, 
the cry 

Of artizan voices, the atomlike builders who climb 
in the sky! 


O God of Magnificent Cities, O piler of granite and 
beam, 
The nations are waiting and watching to see Thee 
refashion Thy dream. 
—From the Independent (May 12). 





PERSONAL. 


Te Gaekwar of Baroda.—A real Indian prince, 
with wealth uncounted, and honored at home as 
one of the two chief native rulers, comes to our shores 
He is: here, he 


says, to study the great steel industry of America, 


in the most unostentatious manner. 


and to get some ideas which he can apply in the 
enlargement of his public-school system in India. 
“Tf I haveahobby,” he is reported in the New York 
World as saying, ‘‘it is education and free schools. 
We already have free schools in a part of my State, 
and I hope to have them throughout the whole.” 
The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, in the follow- 
ing brief editorial, gives a good sketch of his High- 
ness, Maharaja, Gaekwarof Baroda, Sayaji RowIIL., 
as he is officially entitled: 

The Gaekwar of Baroda is one of the most inter- 
esting foreign visitors received by this country in 
recent years. Under his rule Baroda has become 
about the most progressive of the Indian native 
States. It has an area of 8,226 square miles and a 
population of over 2,000,000. That is to say, it is 
considerably larger than the State of Massachusetts 
and is almost as thickly populated. The Gaekwar 
is not an independent monarch, as Baroda is a feuda- 
tory State under the protection and indirect control 
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of the Viceroy of India, but there is none among 
the native rulers more fully trusted nor allowed a 
freer hand by the British Government. His English 
education seems to have thoroughly westernized 
him. In all his ideas of government and in his mode 
of life he appears to be altogether an Englishman 
and not at all an Eastern potentate. A Mahratta 
prince, of the purest blood, who will sell the ancestral 
treasures of the crown for the benefit of his people, 
as the Gaekwar has done, has advanced very far 
from Mahratta traditions. How much of the old 
Orientalism he may retain under the surface, cir- 
cumstances have not yet revealed. He is an inter- 
esting personage, to whom the British Government 
points with pride as a living proof of the success of 
jts method of governing foreign possessions. 





When the Pitchfork Rests.—Senator Tillman, 
of South Carolina, is a man of remarkable versatility. 
His knowledge of English and classic literature, 
displayed on the floor of the Senate in the midst of 
his highly colored orations, has often caused surprise 
among those of his acquaintances who are unfamiliar 
with his methods of study. The Saturday Evening 
Post throws a little light on his early training and 
cites an amusing incident arising out of the Senator’s 
peculiar habits: 


Mr. Tillman was a farmer up to the time when, at 
the age of forty-three, he became Governor of South 
Carolina, and until then he lived quietly on his farm 
ten miles from a railroad. He inherited from his 
uncle a large and carefully selected library, the books 
also being carefully annotated by this uncle, who was 
a man of great intellectual strength and literary taste. 
It was Mr. Tillman’s habit every day about noon, 





SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put 
a person in such a condition as it did a 
woman of Apple Creek, O. She tells her 
own story: 

“T did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not quit drinking it, even if it 
took my life, but I was a miserable sufferer 
from heart trouble and nervous prostration 
for four years. 

‘*T was scarcely able to be around at all. 
Had no energy and did not care for any- 
thing. Was emaciated and had a constant 
pain around my heart until I thought I 
could not endure it. For months I never 
went to bed expecting to get up in the 
morning. I felt as though I was liable to 
die any time during the night. 

‘*Frequently I had nervous chills and the 
least excitement would drive sleep away, 
and any little noise would upset me terri- 
bly. I was gradually getting worse until 
finally one day it came over me and I asked 
myself, What is the use of being sick all the 
time and buying medicine so that I could 
indulge myself in coffee? 

**So I thought I would see if I could quit 
drinking coffee, and got some Postum Food 
Coffee to help me quit. I made it ag 
according to directions, and I want to tell 
you that change was the greatest step in my 
life. It was easy to quit coffee, because I 
had the Postum, which I like better than I 
liked the old coffee. One by one the old 
troubles left, until now I am in splendid 
health, nerves steady, heart all mght and 
the pain all gone. Never have any more 
nervous chills, don’t take any medicine, 
can do all my housework and have done a 
great deal beside. 

“My sister-in-law, who visited me this 
summer, had been an invalid for some 
time, much as I was. I got her to quit 
coffee and drink Postum. She gained five 
pounds in three weeks, and I never saw 
such a change in any one’s health.” 

‘“‘There’s a reason.”’ 
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during all these years, to come in from his fields and 
lie down on the floor of his piazza, Propping his head 
and shoulders up against a pillow resting on the back 
of an inverted chair, and in this position with a book 
in his hands he would read for hours. He isa man of 
wonderful power of concentration, and he would be- 
come so absorbed in his book that he would forget 
all else around him, including his large family of 
children, who frequently were playing not only 
around but over him. 

When Mr. Tillman came to Washington as Senator 
he gave up this habit, probably because the Piazzas 
were not convenient for improvising this favorite 
lounge, part floor and part chair, but he did not give 
it up altogether when he moved to Columbia to be- 
come Governor. One day a visitor came upon the 
portico of the Governor’s mansion, and, to his sur- 
prise and bewilderment, saw a man lying down on 
the floor near the door, reading a book. The man did 
not look up, and the visitor, after some hesitation, 
rang the doorbell over his head. Still the man con- 
tinued undisturbed, reading. In a few minutes the 
servant came, and the visitor asked to see the Govy- 
ernor. 

“‘Law!”’ exclaimed the old negro somewhat cha- 
grined, being concerned for the dignity of the house 
and the State, ‘‘dey de Gov’ner down dar on de flo’.” 


Elsewhere in the same paper appears an anecdote 
in which former Senator William E. Chandler, of New 


Hampshire, also figures. The two Senators are close 


friends, we read, but this did not prevent an occa- 


sional encounter when both men were in the Senate. 


Chandler. . . had a habit of jumping in when 
Tillman was speaking, goading him to fury—for 
Chandler has a waspish way with him—and then 
sitting down and watching Tillman perform. 

Tillman took it all in good part and now they are 
bosom companions. After Tillmanshad been put in 
charge of the Railroad-Rate bill in the Senate he 
consulted Chandler about his report. Chandler took 
the manuscript and read it carefully. He came toa 
sentence which concluded: ‘‘men so rich they do not 
know within a score of millions how much they own 
or, more properly speaking, how much they have 
stolen from the people.” 

“T think, Tillman,” said Chandler, ‘‘that I would 
change that word ‘stolen’ to ‘seized.’’’ 

‘You would do what?’’ asked Tillman in amaze- 
ment. 

“‘Change that word ‘stolen’ to ‘seized.’”’ 

Senator Tillman took the report and studied the 
sentence a long time. Then he sighed and said: 

‘‘All right, I'll change it; but ‘seized’ is almighty 
conservative for me.” 


Dr. Crapsey of Rochester. 








Dr. Algernon Sid- 
ney Crapsey, upon whose religious beliefs the eccle- 
siastical courts of the Episcopal Church have been 
sitting in judgment, is greatly beloved by his pa- 
rishioners in Rochester, says the New York Tribune. 
Some of the reasons for this regard may perhaps be 
deduced from the following anecdotes of Dr. Crapsey’s 
life which the same paper has collected: 


When Dr. Crapsey first came to St. Andrew’s some 
of his friends gave him a new overcoat. One cold 
winter’s day an acquaintance saw him standing on a 
street corner talking to a thinly clad beggar who had 
approached him and asked for alms. [He was shiver- 
ing with the cold, and Dr. Crapsey, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitancy, took the new coat and helped the 
beggar into it. ‘ 

Not long ago Dr. Crapsey heard of a family in the 
community which had the diphtheria. Every mem- 
ber of the family was sick with the dread disease, and 
no one would go near them for fear of contracting 
it. They were poor and destitute. Altho they were 
not connected with his church, Dr. Crapsey went to 
them as soon as he heard of their sore straits. At 
the risk of his own health he entered the house and 
proceeded to set things straight. Finding an apron 
of the housewife’s behind the door, he put it on, took 
off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and washed all the 
dirty dishes which had accumulated. He then 
provided for the needs of the family and did all that 
he could to help them through their trouble. 

Dr. Crapsey draws a salary of $3,000 and never 

Continued on page 816. 
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Volume I. Ready! 


FTER eight years of toil, unlimited research, and at an actual cash outlay of over half a million dollars, the first 
A volume of Nelson’s Encyclopeedia is ready for distribution. The completed work will be in 12 large Octavo vol- 

umes, bound in Heavy Cloth and Gold, also in Half and in Three-quarter Morocco, covering 60,000 subjects, 
over 7,000 three-column pages, with 5,000 illustrations, including scores of full pages in the natural colors of the sub- 
jects illustrated, and specially prepared maps of every State in the Union, and of every country in the world. It is 
made in America by Americans, and represents the efforts of more than six hundred eminent scholars and _ specialists, 
under the guidance of the acknowledged encyclopedia experts of the world. It is an ‘absolutely new work throughout. 


Your Reference Book—Your History—Your Geography—Your Business Friend—Your 
Universal Text Book—Your Doctor—Your Lawyer—Your Atlas 


Nelson’s Encyclopeedia gives the latest word on each and every subject. Nothing is second- 
hand, nothing inadequate, nothing superfluous. There is not a subject known to science, history, 
art, geography, music, literature, business, religion, or social life, that it does not treat in an able 
and scholarly manner. 

Many of its articles record events of the latter part of 1905 and even the early part of 1906. It 
contains the latest maps and charts and is modern in every respect. It contains colored plates 
illustrating all branches of science, art, medicine—it illustrates everything down to the present 
time. It contains photographs and biographies of living men of to-day, as well as the great men 


oe Nelson’s 
meme = ncyclopecdia 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., New York Ss 
GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., Edinburgh, Scotland | Editors inti 


The page is magazine size, divided into three columns, which, with the specially selected type 
and heavy paper, makes it the easiest reading encyclopedia ever written. 

The illustrations are placed in the text and in each case next to the article illustrated. Scores 
of the illustrations are in color. Every city having a population of 100,000 or over has a full page 
of illustrations showing the principal buildings. In addition to the illustrations (over 5,000 of 
them), all the important geographical articles carry maps in black and white and in color. The 
American maps are especially made by the leading map makers in America, and the foreign ones 
by the leading makers abroad. 


The Publishers—Thomas Nelson & Sons 


VOL. I. Every clergyman and bookseller in America knows Thomas Nelson & Sons as Bible publish- 
A-BEDL ers, and as publishers of standard authors. With an established business in successful operation 

z for over half a century, this firm (one of the oldest publishing houses in New York) is peculiarly 
fitted to issue a work of the magnitude and importance of this encyclopedia. 


The Editors and Contributors 


Theeditors and contributors of Nelson’s Encyclopedia were selected with the greatest care, and 
are men well versed in their given subjects, and each is an authority in his field. For instance, the 
articles on foreign countries, foreign customs, etc., are written by the leading men of those countries. 


Among the 600 Leading Contributors are: 
PROF. GEO. W. KIRCHWEY, Dean Columbia University Law School. Law. 
PROF. ARTHUR E. KENNELLY, Professor of Electrical Engineering, Harvard University. Electricity and 
Electrical Engineering. 
CAPT. J. A. SHIPTON, U. S. A., Artillery Corps, U.S. Army. Military Science. 
LT.-COM. L. 8S. VAN DUZER, U.S.N. Naval Science. 
DR. A. C. TRUE, Director of Experiment Stations, Department of Agriculture, Washington. Agriculture. 
PROF. PAUL MONROE, Professor of History of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Hducation. 
ROBERT T. HILL, U.S. Geological Survey; HENRY GANNETT, U. S. Geological Survey. Geology. 
RT. HON. SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1., F.R.S. Politics and Biography. 
ANDREW LANG, D. Litt.(Edin.), Literary Critic, Historian and Poet. 
Size PROF. WM. MATTHEW FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., Litt. D., F.R.S., Egyptologist. 
7x9% Inches =REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A.. Ph.D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in Oxford University. 
PROF. GEO. E. B. SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in Edinburgh. 
PROF. ARCHIBALD HENRY SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford University. 
HENRY HAVELOCK ELLIS, Editor of ** Contemporary Science Series.”’ iff 
EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D., Librarian to the House of Lords. fo 
PROF. JAMES SETH, Professor of Naval Philosophy, University of Edinburgh, late Professor in Cornell University .“ 


The regular established price of Nelson’s Encyclopedia in cloth is $3.50 per volume—$42.00 for the entire set of 12 volumes, the lowest dvs at which a first-class 9” 
encyclopedia has ever been sold. Compared with others, it is worth double this price, but the wonderful developments in the art of manufacturing books and our =” rey 
method of selling direct tothe reader enable us to offer this great work at this extremely low figure. We eliminate all come-between expense by selling direct 5- 
to you, and you get the benefit of the saving. In addition to this, we offer if 


A Saving of $8.40 If You Subscribe Now Aun 


We make this offer to advance subscribers only—those who order the entire set at once, to be delivered one volume per month as issued. Lb 37E. 18th St., 
On this plan, the price is $2.80 per volume instead of $3.50—only $33.60 for the entire set instead of $42.00 (< >This offer is for a limited “ 


ILLUSTRATED 


P New York 

time only and we reserve the right to withdraw it at any time. By this liberal plan we place the work within the reach of every purse, and 
in addition on easy monthly payments. i; Wiese condo Oa toe vorene 
a . « / of Nelson’s Encyclopedia for the pur- 
First Volume Sent Free for Examination Pa pose of examination and comparison. If 
We want to place in your hands the best advertisement possible for Nelson’s Encyclopedia, "the end of Bve days I decide not to sub- 
* r ~ ? a i seribe for the work, I will return the volume 
and that is a volume of the work itself. In no other way can we show you its broad scope, its to you at your expense. {t is understood that 
liberal treatment of all subjects, its illustrations, its typographical arrangement, its fine art “this does not place me under any obligation of any 

binding, or its worth to you as a gazetteer, a history, an atlas and a biographical dictionary. nature. 


Fill out and send us this coupon and we will send the first volume, carriage prepaid, for five days’ ex- 
amination. This places you under no obligations to buy, or anything else, but to give itafairandcare- 
ful examination and to return the volume if for any reason you decide not to keepit. Remember, we . Occupation 
send you a complete book—not a few sample pages. ra niki 
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“Saved 20 Times Its Cost” 


‘*T am writing this,” says E. C. 
Parmelee, Highlands, N. J., ** by 
the light of one of your Angle 
Lamps. In fact, 1 would not 
think of using any other light. 
They are THE lamps. Why, I 
have saved at least 20 times their 
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THE 
Angle Lamp 


is not a mere improvement on the old style lamp, but 
an entirely new principle of oil lighting which has 
made kerosene (or coal oil) the most satisfactory of 
all lighting methods. Safer and more reliable than 
gasoline or acetylene, yet as convenient to operate as 
gas or electricity. - . 

The Angle Lamp is lighted and extinguished like 
gas. May be turned high or low without odor. No 
smoke, nodanger. Filled while lighted and without 
moving. Requires filling but once or twice a week. 

It floods a room with its beautiful, soft, mellow light 
that has no equal. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
** 47” and our proposition for a 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Write for our Catalog ‘‘47’’ listing 32 varieties of 
the Angle Lamp from $10 up, now—before you forget 
it—before you turn this leaf—for it gives you the ben- 
efit of our ten years experience with all lighting 
methods. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray St., N. Y. 
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his pipe is until he has smoked init 
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It is made nearly altogether by 
hand in the old-fashioned way and 
is asuperb blend of North Carolina 
Golden Leaf Tobacco, noted for 
its high, natural aroma and ex- 
quisite fragrance. The smoke is so 
smooth, mild and delicious that 
. Connoisseurs pronounce it 


“The Aristocrat of 
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saves any of it. He never has money ahead for any 
length of time. Altho the church is supposed to 
possess a poor-fund it is not kept up and Dr. Crapsey 
exercises his charity from his own pocket. On the 
day before Christmas, two years ago, one of the mem- 
bers of his church entered a grocery store in the 
neighborhood. The grocer pointed to two long rows 
of half-bushel market-baskets on the floor filled with 
fowls, vegetables, and all sorts of delicacies of the 
season for a Christmas dinner, and said: 

“‘Do you see those baskets? Well, your rector 
has been here and has picked out and ordered every- 
thing that’s in them. They have got to be delivered 
to-day to different poor families in this part of the 
city. Other philanthropists come here sometimes 
to get things for the poor, but the; look around and 
ask: ‘Haven’t you got something cheaper? I want 
it for some poor people.’ But Dr. Crapsey comes in 
and insists on my giving him the best of everything.” 

Dr. Crapsey once had reason to regret that he had 
named one of his younger sons after himself. A 
number of years ago, when Algernon, Jr., was a lad 
of rather tender years, he noticed an announcement 
that a pig was to be raffled at a saloon on a near-by 
corner. He thought that his happiness in this world 
would be complete if he could only get that pig, and 
he consequently decided to enter the raffle. Making 
the requisite 5-cent purchase which gave him the 
chance on the ‘‘squealer’’ he was asked to sign his 
name to the list. He responded by signing ‘‘ Alger- 
non §. Crapsey.”’ This list was afterwards placed 
in the window of the saloon and it had not been there 
long when people began to notice the astounding 
fact that Dr. Crapsey’s name appeared among those 
of the gamblers. Some one went to him to ask him 
about it, and he repaired to the spot in all haste. 
He was not a little embarrassed over the situation 
and proceeded to adjust matters at once, both at the 
saloon and at home. 


A New York Philanthropist.—Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, of New York, at the age of fifty- 
four, has decided to devote the remaining years of 
his life to philanthropic pursuits. For the past 
twenty-five years, says the New York Tribune, he 
has been actively engaged in the business of develop- 
ing railroads and mining companies. Unlike some 
financiers, he was always constructive in his methods. 
The Tribune cites an instance: 

He bought a narrow-gage line out in Utah for 
$100,000. The gage was changed to the standard 
and the coal-fields along the line, estimated to con- 
tain 200,000,000 tons of fuel, were developed. The 
system which grew out of this was known as the Rio 
Grande Western Railway and was valued at $15,000,- 
ooo when it was sold to the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad Company in 1892. In the same way he 
took the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute and, after 
developing it, sold it to the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company in 1902. 

The Tribune proceeds to show that even while 
building up the present fortune upon which he is able 
to retire, Mr. Peabody has always contributed gen- 
erously to many deserving causes. The Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the University 
of Gesein, the Church of the Holy Trinity in Brook- 
lyn have all been recipients of his favors. 

He has never been a politician, but occasionally 
certain political issues have aroused him to very 
vigorous action. ‘Il never wanted to hold office but 
once,” he is quoted by a friend as saying. ‘‘That 
was three years ago, when I would have liked to be 
Governor in order to have an opportunity to appoint 
a superintendent of insurance.” 

That his philanthropy is of a practical, every-day 
nature, and not the mere mechanical ridding himself 
of superfluous money is shown by this occurrence 
which the Tribune records: 


Mr. Peabody is a great employer of labor at his 
summer piace at Caldwell, Lake George. He has a 
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The American Portable Vibrator 


Is endorsed and used by the most celebrated 
physicians. It prevents wrinkles and black. 
heads, and permanently beautifies and pre- 
serves thecomplexion. Its use will increase 
the circulation of the scalp, loosen the skin 
and expel the dandruff, which absorbs the 
we. oil needed to nourish the hair. Its 
application develops the muscles 
_ and tissues of the neck and arms 
»® and for people accustomed rs 
® massage the American Vi- 
brator is indispensable. 








Guaranteed by a National Bank 
We will send you the American Vibrator, by ex- 
press prepaid, and allow you to use it ze days to prove 
its value. All we ask you to do is to 
of the instrument in the Washington National Bank of 
St. Louis, during trial "4 subject to your order. 
it is represented to be, just 
notify the bank and your deposit will be returned. 
Write to-day for free booklet No. 29 
Agents with Bank References wanted. 


AMERICAN VIBRATOR CO. 


St. Louis § New York Los Angeles San Francisco 


If the Vibrator isn’t al 








eposit the price 
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& BARKER 


@ A delightful feeling 
of exhilaration fol- 
lows its use. A beau- 
tiful, convenient and 
effective instrument 
adapted to innumer- 
able home and pro- 
fessional uses. 

q It invigorates the en- 
tire system, banishes 
muscular soreness, 
tones the nerves, stim- 
ulates the scalp and 
beautifies the com- 
plexion. Your physi- 
cian will endorse it. 


Sold on Easy Terms. 
Send for our free book. 


JAMES BARKER 
630-640 Cayuga St., Philadelphia 
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nation by the Superintendent of Banks 
of the State of New York. 
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large tract of land there which he is developing by 

construction of drives, etc. ; wh ie a Garter keeps your 
ae me of his neighbors at Caldwell think he is too Hee! wi poarch pr 
liberal in his treatment of labor. Last winter, while smooth about the ankles a/ 
at his home there, he observed some of the workmen all times and in all positions 
oing to. their work at 6 and 6:30 o'clock in the morn- 


g i —that’s science. 

ing. He thought how unpleasant it must be for the A, 

a ae of those men to get up early as they had to do mf y Tae Curved Plate per- 

in order to get breakfast for the men, and that per- ) : , bang Sa DAE sts iis Sor tak We ending aces 
haps they would enjoy seeing more of their husbands, te A a and a straight easy the Summer from moth mice, 5, dampness 
so he put his workmen on an eight-hour day. All of . pull. Use a Pledmo ai 


dust and moth-proos. 


A beautiful Wedding or Birthday present. 
Shipped from factory to your home on approval, 
freight prepaid. Write for booklet and factory 
prices. 

PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO., Dept. K, 
Statesville, N. C. 


i i hood were obliged 5 
the other employers in the neighbor Button and Clasp 
to do the same, for they knew that Mr. Peabody Hx hang flat—do not 


employed more labor than any one else, and the best tug or chafe, whether you 
would naturally seek employment from him. wear knee or full length 


drawers. No other garter 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. | [Wmoga@magy J cn sive vou ths sort of 


summer service. 











That Settled It.—‘‘Why do you think the plain- 


FAUCET WATER MOTORS 
tiff insane?’* a witness, examined as to somebody’s ‘ 


° _ Large variety. They attach to any faucet 
instantly—run on 20 Jbs. pressure, buton 80 


At your dealers, or 25c. by 


mail, if he is out and you'll give 









ci ‘ : mi a . ; y Ibs. generate % to 4 horse-power. Fully il- 
mental condition, was asked by the counsel at a trial. mY: Be Us ena A beautiful rib inetanten and exchetuel to the Calon Mae 
“Because,” replied the witness, ‘‘he is continually b ; Teor Lyng ~— ,Outfit No. 5,the he 8 

3 H é ie ) ustier motor, cast-iron case, weighs { 
° ing about asserting that he is the Prophet Moham- 4 c pounds, with emery wheel, polishing and buff. 
i! ; ro A. STEIN & CO. ing wheels, polishing compound, leather 


belting, wrench, etc., complete $8.00. 
Outfit No. 3,'The Edgar power faucet 

motor, 6 in. wheel, cast-iron case with 

wood pulley, belting, and wrench, $6.00. 


“And pray, sir,”’ retorted the learned gentleman of . 316 Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 

the wig, ‘‘do you think that when a person declares 

he is the Prophet Mohammed that is a clear proof of © For power purposes such as running a 

roa BE » washing-machine. Our motors are indispen- 

his insanity : sable about the home and factory for clean- 
“T do.” i Ss E L L PA ; E N | bey ing and polishing, sharpening and grinding. 

, oney refunded if motors are not satisfactory. Order 


“Why?” to-day or write for booklet. (Call and see exhibit.) 
“‘Because,”’ answered the witness, regarding his | CHARLES A. SCOTT, 703 Mutual Life Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. ' rhe Edgar Manufact’g Co., Dept. M, 104 Hanover St., Boston, Mass, 


questioner with easy complacency, ‘‘I happen to be 
Let Me Send You a Case of My 




































the Prophet Mohammed myself.’’—Tit-Bits 





Too Much Sympathy.—“‘ Does your rheumatism 


€ 
both h?’’ ‘‘I should say it did. Every H M d G J F T 
eto inaiesgerel questions tice it.’’—Cleveland ome- a € rape- uice ree to 
Leader. . 
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I want you to try my unfermented grape-juice. 


& » It’s the pure, delicious, old-fashioned kind. I’ve 
been putting it up for a good many years now, 
using the best grapes from my own and my neigh- 
bors’ vineyards. 

My grape-juice is not only prescribed by 

doctors as the best possible food-drink for 
invalids and growing children, but it is a 
delightfully tempting beverage for daily use 
by the whole family. It is just the pure juice 
of full, ripe Concord grapes, pressed almost 

, immediately after they leave the vines. It has the 

rich fruity flavor and the tempting, pungent tang of the fresh grape. 

Each bottle is sealed air-tight and then sterilized to kill every germ 
that might cause fermentation or decay. My grape-juice will keep for 
years in any climate. 

City folks, who visited our town every summer, began to order grape- 
juice from me, all the year’round. During the last few years, I’ve shipped 
many a case as far, even, as San Francisco. 

I make two kinds of unfermented grape-juice—both strictly non- 
alcoholic. Some people like one better, some the other. My own favorite 
Icall my “Puritan’’ juice. It’s made from the fresh uncooked grape, hasa 
beautiful clear color and the most delicate fresh grape flavor imagin- 
able. It won’t discolor lips or teeth. The other is the‘‘ Old-Fashioned’’ 

‘kind, with which you’re probably more familiar. I heat the grapes in 
making this kind. The juice is a dark purple color, more ‘‘ meaty,”’ 
fuller-flavored, and will stand more diluting than any other grape-juice I 
know of. 

I’d like to have you try both kinds and decide for yourself which 


you like better. . 
Now Here is My Offer 


You needn’t send me one cent in advance. Just fill out and mail me the attached 
coupon, stating whether. you want 12 quarts or 24 pints. I’ll send all “Puritan” or all 
“Old-Fashioned” juice—or, better still, half of each kind—just as you prefer. I’ll prepay 
all freight to any place east of the Mississippi or north of the Ohio River. If you live 
beyond these points you must pay the freight west of the Mississippi or south of the Ohio 
River—I’ll pay it that far. 

You may drink a whole bottle of each 

















Home, Sweet Home. 
(New York Version.) 
Through flats and apartments 
Tho we may roam, 
Be they ever so charming, 
They’re too dear for home. 
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—Puck. 





All He Needed.—A number of Wall-street men 
at luncheon one day were discussing the remarkable 
ability of a certain operator in the street to weather 
any financial storm. 

‘‘Why,” said one of the financiers, ‘‘that chap’s a 
wonder. I don’t know how many times they’ve had 















The content- 
ment which only comes 
from a delightful smoke will 
be yours if you use 
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kind as a sample. a you don’t decide COUPON 
that it’s the most delicious grape-juice 19¢ 
wi ) HIGH GRADE FLUG SLICE UR. you ever tasted, just freight the remain- Mrs. Mary Morrison, Paw Paw,Mich. 
Satisfaction guaranteed to the extent reo sche to a pgp nein sept he I accept the trial offer you make in the Liter-ry Digest. 
* eter cst Sandhya used won't en van a penny! ? ( Please send me = a ba aD Fi 
At dealers in high-grade goods in every you want to keep the whole case (as ‘Aeanited 
Section of this country. If your dealer does I know you will) send me P. O. or express grape juice. I will either return all but 2 bottles, or remit 
not — you, we will send et ye from Bistece ee for the 12 quarts or for entire shipment within one week of receipt. 
our factory, post-paid, at the followi ° © <4 pints. 
regular AM g :4 a. aes 3 of ; Peg NowlI surely couldn’t make this liberal Name 
1 lb., $1.00. Address — if I didn’t oe that mine - the best 
and purest grape-ju ce you can buy any- a: 
LARUS & BROTHER CO. where at any price—could I? Street No. 
aE Ur SOLU AERS: Address me thus: 
7S. 21st © Richmond MRS. MARY MORRISON Town . County 
wi P. 0. Box 16, Paw Paw, Michigan 
(Write plain'y.) - State 
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-It Does 


ES, IT WRITES underneath the 
platen, called ‘‘blind writer’’ and 
“‘out-of-date’’—but that doesn’t 

prove anything. 

If you had a well of fine water and 
couldn’t get it out, you’d want a pump. 
Now, if ten different kinds of pumps 
were offered and you could try them 
all, wouldn’t you choose the one that 
would bring up the most water with 
the least effort, quickly? It’s the water 
you want; you wouldn’t care whether 
the pump had a.crooked handle or a 
straight nozzle. 

You have writing to do, that’s why 
you need a typewriter. Ofcourse, you 
can still write with a pen or pencil, 
and so can water be brought up by a 
bucket and chain; but few do it that 
way any more—time is too valuable. 

A pump, then, is valuable for the 
water it will bring up; a mill, for the 
grain it will grind; and a typewriter, 
for the writing it will produce. It 
doesn't make any difference whether 
the typewriter is visible, or whether 
its writing is in sight or underneath 
the platen; whether it’s an old-timer 
or a new-comer. What you want is 
the typewriter that will turn out the 
most good work in the shortest time 
with the least effort, and keep on doing 
it year in and year out—it’s the results 
that count. 

Any salesman can say his is the 
‘*best’”’ typewriter; the copyright has 
run out on “‘best.’”? But the 


Fay-Sholes 
Typewriter 


will turn out more good, clean-cut work of all 
kinds in a given time than is possible on any 
other typewriter built. More still, do it with 
less effort, and continue to do it longer. 

Other typewriters may be represented to be 
the fastest, but they’re not. If they were, the 
Fay-Sholes wouldn’t have won fifteen times 
cut of sixteen in public contests. 

These things are all history, and history 
records facts. The Fay-Sholes won because 
it is the fastest and easiest machine to oper- 
ate and can be depended upon. 

All we ask of you is to give one of our sales- 
men fifteen minutes of your time, if you are in 
or near any important city, to explain how a 
Fay-Sholes Typewriter will pay for itself in 
your office in from twelve to eighteen months, 
and satisfy you and your stenographer with 
ample proof by furnishing a Fay-Sholes for a 

en Days’ Free Test on your ‘work in your 
office; after which, if you’re not thoroughly 
convinced that the @ Fay-Sholes does all 
that we claim it will ]} do, our man will re 
move the machine 
at our expense. 

If you are locat- @ 
ed where we have 
no selling agen- 
cy, we can ar- 
rangeitbymail 
so youcandeal 
with us just as 
safely,easily,and } 
with as much sat- 
isfaction as if , 
you called at 4 
our office. < 


SHOLES “=e Reliable 
520 Majestic Bldg. : Salesmen 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS Wanted 
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him against the wall, yet he always contrives to get 
away.” 

“‘I have heard it said,” observed another, ‘‘that 
Blank is resourceful enough to make a living on a 
desert island.” 

““Yes, he could do that, too,” affirmed the first 
speaker, ‘‘if there were another man on the island.” 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





A Good Memory-—TuHeE LEnDER—“‘All right, I’ll 
lend you $5, but don’t forget that you owe it to me.”’ 

THE BorrowER—‘‘My dear fellow, I shall never 
forget it as long as I live.”"—Brooklyn Life. 





A Corn-Fed Humorist-—It is not alone the 
American of the cities or of the brisk West or social 
Pullman smoker who is a native story-teller. The 
dweller in the isolated valley of the Southern moun- 
tains, who knows not the shriek of the locomotive, 
and whose experience of the world is bounded by the 
red-clay roads in his. home country, likes his little 
joke as well as the best farceur of them all. Two 
gentlemen were traveling in one of the hill counties 
of Kentucky not long ago, bound on an exploration 
for pitch pine. They had been driving for two hours 
without encountering a human being, when they came 
in sight of a cabin in a clearing. It was very still. 
The hogs lay where they had fallen, the thin claybank 
mule grazed ’round and ’round in a neat circle, to 
save the trouble of walking, and one lean, lank man, 
whose garments were the color of the claybank mule, 
leaned against a tree and let time roll by. 

‘*Wonder if he can speak,’’ said one traveler to the 
other. ° 

The two approached the man, whose yellowish eyes 
regarded them without apparent curiosity. 

‘*How do you do?” said the Northerner. 

‘‘Howdy?” remarked the Southerner, languidly. 

‘*Pleasant country.” 

‘*Fur them thet likes it.” 

‘*Lived here all your life?”’ 

The Southerner spat pensively in the dust. 

‘*Not yit,’”’ he said.—The Reader. 


No Wonder He Wept.—Addressing a political 
Sathering the other day a speaker gave his hearers a 
touch of the pathetic. ‘‘I miss,” he said, brushing 
away a’not unmanly tear, ‘‘I miss many of the old 
faces I used to shake hands with.’’—London Globe. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


May 11.—The Russian Council of the Empire, 
or upper house of Parliament, is opened in St. 
Petersburg. Count Witte, the former Premier, 
appears as a member. 


May 12.—The Turkish Government agrees to 
evacuate Tabah, in accord with British demands. 
The Sultan wishes the Whole question of the 
Egyptian boundary to be submitted to inter- 
national arbitration. 

A demonstration declaring for amnesty of political 
prisoners marks the second session of the lower 
house of the Russian Parliament. 


May 13.—Reports from London state that _the 
committee of British policy-holders of the New 
York Mutual Life has approved the proposal of 
the North British and Mercantile Company to 
take over $45,000,000 of policies. 


May 14.—Commander Kuzmich, of the port of St, 
Petersburg, is assassinated by a workman in the 
new Admiralty works. Over 200.000 workmen 
strike work on the Russian May-day and cele- 
brate in the capital. 

Count Witte supports the demand for amnesty 
of political prisoners. 


May 15.—The text of the proposed address in 
reply to the Czar’s speech from the throne is 
laid before the Douma by the Commission, 
It contains ten sweeping demands, involving 
general amnesty, abolition of the Imperial 
Council, the forced expropriation of land, and 
freedom of the press. 


May 16.—A demand for laws to check the_prac- 
tises of Christian-Scientists is made in the House 
of Commons of the English Parliament. 


May 17.—The final draft of the address in reply 
to the Czar’s speech from the throne is accepted 
by the Douma. This draft is practically iden- 
tical with the one submitted on the 15th. 


Domestic. 


May 11.—The General Paper Company withdraws 
its answers to the Government suit at St. Paul, 
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If you wish to receive a co; f 
in this advertisement, write your name ok mentioned 
the space above, tear off this corner and mail jiress in 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd, 
Dept. W. 16, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


rene, 


If we could convince ee 
you in this ad. of the value to YOU 
of our Free new book, “THE Barri 
CREEK IDEA,” you would be glad to 


pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it sh 

rey —_ etrens without Saning druge or medina? 
ju, howeve: i 
— beg hgarry weed free. ee 
© attainment or retention of yo good 

health—and the good health of those dear to A 
worth a postal, send us one to-day (or: use above 
coupon) and we will forward the book promptly, 

You do not obligate yourself in any way = answer. 
ing poe e mragnreng enc You a pauized to 

uy anything nor to promise anything. 
that you read the book carefully, nei 1 we ak le 

At tells how you can live, in your own home, without 
disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane 
healthful life—the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium, 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are canes Sy pete diet. sel aka 

ou eat disease ; and you eat health. _It is all i 

choice of Foods. ‘*The Battle Creek Idea” will ei 

ou how to choose right, so as to get and keep good 


ealth. 
If the health is worth having, the book i 
asking for to-day. Address . pi: 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. N.16, Battle Creek, Mich. 
























IT HAS GROWN 
UP WITH 
THE COUNTRY 


Ghe 


Underwood 
Typewriter 


keeps pace with the 
swift onward march 
of the times. Pro- 
gressive and am- 
bitious men use it 
because it produces 
clean, perfect work 
and SAVES 25"; OF 
THE OPERATOR’S 
TIME: 


Visible Writing 
Simplicity 
Durability 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
241 Broadway, New Yorke 



























Automobile 
Cycle 
Skate 







NICKEL-PLATED, BALL-BEARING, RUBBER TIRES 


Roller-skating affords boys find girls the pleasantest and 
most healthful form of outdoor recreation possible. Our 
new Buffalo Model Extension Cycle Skate is the easiest, 
safest, and a running skate in the world. Built 
especially for boys’ and girls’ outdoor use. Made in half- 
clamp orall-clampstyle. Write for illustrated catalogand 
our special discount offer to LITERARY D1GEstT Readers. 
Cycle Skate and Sporting Goods Co., 37 Park Street New York, N.Y. 
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THE GREAT 
Central Railway System 
OF AMERICA 


N EW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
LINES 





Operates more than 12,000 miles of rail- 
way east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati 
COMPRISING THE 
New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & [lichigan Southern 
Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Erie & Western 
Indiana, Illinois & lowa 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa, and 
Rutland Railroads 
A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving a 
synopsis of each of the forty-one books now comprising 
the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘ Four-Track Series,’”’ as 
well as a small half-tone reproduction of each of eleven 
beautiful etchings of scenery along our line, will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a two-cent 


stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Department, Room 176, Grand Central Station, New York 


C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New York CHICAGO 


and consents to the entry of a decree against 
it. The decree will take effect June 16. 


May 12.—Senators Tillman and Bailey attack the 
President for supporting the Allison amend- 
ments of the Railway-rate bill, and Senators 
Lodge and Carter defend his action. President 
Roosevelt takes exception to a statement of 
Senator Tillman which he declares an ‘‘un- 
qualified falsehood.” 


Assistant Secretary’ of. State Peirce is given a 
hearing before the House Committee-on Foreign 
Affairs in‘which he defends his accusations of 
Robert M. McWade, Consul to Canton, China. 


May 13.—J. J. Hill announces “his plans for a 
Cansdian: transcontinental railfoad~to parallel 
the two Canadian lines. car. 

The Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, second greatest 
prince in all India, arrives at New York on the 
steamer Celtic. 


Senator Tillman renews his attack upon the 
President in a published statement prepared 
by ex-Senator Chandler, telling of his connection 
with the Rate-bill conferences. 

The estimated loss in the San Francisco disaster 
sustained by fire-insurance companies registered 
in New York is reported through the State In- 
surance Department to exceed $113,000,000. 


May 14.—Carl Schurz, editor, soldier, author, and 
statesman, dies in New York. 


President Roosevelt and Attorney-General Moody 
issue statements denying the charges made by 
Senator Tillman and ex-Senator Chandler re- 
garding the negotiations over the Railway- 
rate’ bill: 


May 15.—The Rev. Dr. A. S. Crapsey receives the 
verdict of the ecclesiastical court of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, declaring him guilty of 
heresy, and recommending suspension. 

The President indorses the attitude of Secretary 
Taft in the matter of purchasing supplies for 
the Panama Canal in the cheapest market, 
whether at home or abroad. 


May 16.—The House passes the bill authorizing 
the construction of the biggest battle-ship in 
the world. 

Twenty-six medals and $10,500 are awarded by 
the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission at Pitts- 
burg. 

The Standard Oil Company replies to President 
Roosevelt’s special message recently sent to 
Congress and the report of Commissioner Gar- 
field on the condition of the country’s oil indus- 
try, which accompanied it. The reply denies 
the charge that it has benefited by secret rates 
from the transportation of its products. 


May 17.—The majority report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals, favoring the con- 
struction of a sea-level canal on the Isthmus, 
is presented by Senator Kittredge. 

The Sub-Treasury at San Francisco is protected 
from robbery only by the prompt action of the 
United States infantrymen. 
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My Shoes 
Will Give You 
Foot Health 





Cushion Sole Shoes 


Do Not Require “ Breaking -In” 
The patented Cushion Sole skages itself at 
once to the foot. 

It clings snugly yet unnoticeably to the sole, 
preventing the ordinary back and forward slip 
which causes blisters, corns, footburn—and 
hosiery wear. 

_ This resilient, velvety cushion absorbs all 
jar, conforms to every changing pressure and 
never mats or hardens. 

The luxurious comfort which Worth Shoes 
afford will keep the feet in a vigorous, healthy 
condition, and prevent that endless, irritating 
drain on the nervous system which even the 
slightest foot discomfort induces. 

Before purchasing shoes examine our Spring 
Catalog. 

Men’s Shoes, $4.00 to $5.00 
Women’s Shoes, 3.00 and 3.50 
I7 your dealer hasn’t them, send his name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 
THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc. 
4 Osborn Bldg. Boston, Mass. 













Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE. P.-HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








SANTA BARBARA 
PASO ROBLES 

With its famed hot-mud springs. 
DEL MONTE 
SANTA CRUZ 


With its big Lick telescope. 


MT. SHASTA 


Coast Line of the 


CALIFORNIA all the year round. 


BOSTON, 170 Washington St. 
BALTIMORE, Piper Building, Baltimore St. 





With its charm of idling luxury. 


Famous for its golf links and its salmon fishing. 


With its great stretches of sandy beach. 


SAN JOSE and MT. HAMILTON 


With its famous sparkling Shasta water. 


These are a few of the many attractions along the 1,300 miles of the 


Southern Pacific 
Los Angeles to Portland 


Go west, see and enjoy for yourself the manifold out-of-doors joys offered in 


Inquire 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK, 349 Broadway, 1 Broadway. 
SYRACUSE, 212 West Washington St. 




















TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS | 


A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HvGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 











“A BREATH OF FRESH AIR IN FICTION” 


The Gift of the Morning Star 


By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 


The novel is notable for its sincerity, its 
beautiful descriptions. of nature, its satisfy- 
ing conversations, and its splendid charac- 
— as well as for its strong, original 
plot. 


Its Heart Grip 


‘a A story to grip the heart.” — Washington Evening 
lar. i 
‘“No other book of the year can take a more intense 
hold upon ‘the interest and sympathies of the reader.’’ 
—Pittsburg Times. 
12mo, Cloth. Price $1.50, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD: DICTIONARY. 


The latest addition to the Furik & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary Series. . ‘‘A marvel of condensed informa- 
tion.”’ 30,000 Votabulary terms;-12 pages colored maps; 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net;-indexed, 5 cents extra. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


WASHINGTON : Its, Sights and Insights.— An entertaining 
guide to the National Capital. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00 
net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 
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TARTARLITHINE 


FasyCuar | [ A Lady's 
Complexion 
A Lawyer in Chicago writes: «“T 
have had very aggravating attacks of 


can be made soft, smooth, and free 

from pingion by the daily use of 

charcoal. It absorbs all gases, and Rheumatism and Tartarlithine js 

stops fermentation. This causes a the only remedy I can find that does 
not seriously interfere with my in- 
digestion.” 


ecstatic ar ets I 

















tapid clearing of the complexion, 

MURRAY’S 
GHARCOAL TABLETS 
are com posed of pure Charcoal. 


For 1Oc. in stamps, a full size 25¢. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J.Ditman, 4\ Astor House, N.Y. 

















SEE THAT CLIP 2 [ escums 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the "THE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard on a or ai “yy 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. ane oan be ron Sevualesmumen’ 






Better than pins for filing letters, 
ee. may hee 3 Avoid Sener 
ss r inholes in a ing second letters, 

In the body of a busi- Casinass cards, wo Py drafts, in- 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it suppli 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis. 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 





“*L. G.,”’ Winona, Minn. 


























1 § ic acid. We want every sufferer to try it. 
ness letter should a date be written Jan. 1, 1906, or voices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 uric aci f try it, and 
Jan. 1st, 1906? If either form is ete a eee especially for desk convenience. . Sas cand 5 senepie pereege Sam OW bannea 
zu eee? is ’ Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 
na 
In commercial practise either form is correct. NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City. Free Sample and our booklet on the 





‘‘W. E. K.,” Philadelphia, Pa.—‘‘(1) Is the word 
‘minutes’ in the sentence ‘Let me havea few minutes’ 
sleep’ in the possessive case or otherwise, and there- 


fore the use or omission of the apostrophe? (2) Will | ‘ 

you also define atavar?’’ earn the i ruth 
(1) ‘‘Minutes’’ is in the possessive case and should 

therefore be written with the apostrophe (minutes’) 











cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. K, 95 Fulton St., New York 


Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co. 














Do you know 





as is ‘‘The day’s work,” ‘‘A month’s vacation,”’ etc. sei naga er = 

: : Sea tye a. , ill-health, sickly children oe 
Gi) The corres spelling in auctor, an thn detinitton | and divoree is edmitted by phy. | | The Most Qesen Siemens Ge 
is as follows: n Hindu mythology a descent, as sicians and shown by court rec- Comfortable | 


192 W. North St., 
Kalamazoo, - Michigan 
Will hold 6 or 8 persons 
sitting or 2 lying 


of the deity, into incarnate existence, or of the soul, 
into cosmic life; incarnation; manifestation; as, | 
‘The Ramayana is a history of the avatar or incar- | 
nation of Vishnu.’ ”’ | 

-“‘F.C.,” Washington, D. C.—‘‘In reierring to the 


ords to be ignorance of the laws Hammock 
of self and sex ? Ever Made. 
Very ornamental 
Sexolo inside or outside 
Gy the home. Finest 


construction. Al- 















ts . ; Illustrated ways hangs level. 
amount of insurance carried upon a particular piece Contains in one volume— Canvas or denim 
of property, it is usual among insurance underwriters Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. casings; hair or 


to speak of such amount as covering upon the property. cotton filled cush- 


Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 








Is this expression correct English?’ Rnowtenge a Father Should Have. ions. Booklet free. 
is a d 4 <nowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
The expression is insurance cant, and is correct in __ Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. H. P. ENGINE ONLY 5 Oo 
that it and similar business terms and phrases are Enouteden « Voung Woman Should Have. develops nearly 3 =wMw 
° . . . nowile B “ e Wi —_—_—— 
coined to meet technical requirements imperfectly ete her te dap th 5 gui Na . 
° ° , > “ ersibie engine. Jumps . 
met by classic English. | atin y a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. Perfect wr ete Teg enak Shaft, 
“Pp. S. S.,’’ Bloomington, Ill.—‘‘(1) Does good edical Knowledge aW ife Should Have. drop forged steel. Con- 
American usage sanction the pronunciation of such R Se ce ae aw READ. roo ge te er in 
words as ‘news,’ “Tuesday,” ‘student,’ ‘Dewey,’ ich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ulustrated, $2.00 J | bearings either bronze or best 
using the ‘u’ sound instead of the ‘iu’? (2) Do we Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents, babbitt. Best material and work- 


‘feed corn to the pigs,’ or ’feed the pigs with corn’? PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA manship throughout. Get prices 


(3) Is there any good authority for pronouncing evtl onl 4and7 H. P. Engines. Dept. 17 
e’vil instead of e’vl, and righteous rite’i-ous instead SG aie a as GRAY MOTOR COMPANY. Detroit,Wieh.,U.8.A 
of ri’chus?”’ 


(1) A great many Americans pronounce the ‘‘x’’ "He had smal | ski ll O horse flesh 


in the words you mention as if it had the sound of 


“‘u’’ in rule. Indeed, the general tendency seems who bought a goose ro ride on’ Dont take 























to be in that direction. The sound, however, is 
offensive to cultured persons in this country as well 
as in England. (2) We do both, and say both. (3) 
There is no authority for e’vil; the correct pro- for 
nunciation is e’vl; but some authorities prefer 

right’yus orri’tyus. The Standard Dictionary, how- 
ever, prefers ri’chus. 

‘“‘A_ B. P.,’”’ Santa Rosa, Cal.—‘‘ Which is prefer- 
able, ‘Who would you like to be’ or ‘Whom would : 
you like to be’?’”’ a eS ( ) nan 

The verb ‘‘to be’’ is never followed by the objec- m en ae —— 
tive case; hence, ‘‘Whom would you like to be’’ is 1S S FX G) [ | 
incorrect. The rendering ‘‘To be who would you like 


yourself?’’ is an illustrative inversion. 


e——— 






\) 
Ne = 


or 


=Try a cake of'it.and be convinced.= 
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» HEADACHE  EURALEI 


WHAT THEY READ 








In an Orange, New Jersey, car the other morning our 
reporter counted thirty-five people who were reading, 
Here is a list of what they read: 





Newspapers 11 The Independent 
Literary Digest ; z Elementary Astronomy ” QUICKLY CONQUERED BY USING 
Judge Xollier’s 


Ladies’ Home Journal 1 Bryant’s “ Iliad” 
Outlook 2 Tom Watson’s Magazine 
Motor Age *‘ History of Japan” 
The Poetry of Life Christian Advocate 

** Rubaiyat ” ‘“*The House of Mirth” 
Electrical Engineering1 Scientific American 

The Craftsman 1 ‘Die Journalistin ”’ 


DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


Write fora trial box--we send it without cost. If you suffer from head- 

| ache or neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity—the most reliable remedy on 
the market. Cures any headache in thirty minutes. After one trial you 

will never be without it. Twenty years of success places Megrimine at the 

It may be interesting to note that twenty of the thirty- head of all remedies for painful nervous troubles. For sale by all druggists, 


4 : : ; or address 
five read through spectacles, while of the sixteen pas- Gb 
sengers who did not read only two wore spectacles.— a ¢ ceadi ~ The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 305 Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Newark (N.J.) News. Ke ee 


mt pet pest 
et) 
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\ OUR business 
Y and that of 
yourneighbor, 
Mr. Outdoor Ad- 
vertiser, must 
each be handled 
on its own indi- 
vidual merits. 
Due consider- 
ation must be 
given by each of 
you to what has 
gone before in 
your own partic- 
ular business—if 
there is to be 
any certainty as 
to what will hap- 
pen afterwards. 
You cannot attain business suc- 
cess by merely following the lead 
of others without regard to the 
particular needs of your particular 
business. 


It’s a hazardous game to play 
““Follow-the-Leader” unless you 
are sure ¢hat leader knows where 
he is going and why he is going 
there. 


In advertising in general, and 
Poster and Street Car Advertising 
. . . ‘ 
in particular, this ‘‘ Follow-the- 
Leader’? game has cost the man 
who pays the bills thousands upon 
thousands of dollars. 

- * * * 

If a certain successful advertiser pur- 
sues a certain course at a certain time, 
it is taken for granted by many other 
advertisers that by following the same 
course the same success will be attained. 


As a result the unthinking ‘‘ Fol- 
lower’’ finds after ‘‘it is all over’’ that 
he has been losing money instead of 
making it and has been storing goods 
instead of selling them. 


Take for illustration the ‘‘ Spotless 
Town’’ series advertising Sapolio. 


This series has perhaps caused more talk 
and received more favorable comment by press 
— ne than any similar advertising ever 
placed. 


The strength and attractiveness of the 
whole, and the delightful swing to the jingles 
which formed the text of these cards at once 
caught the popular fancy, and immediately 
jingles became an advertising fad without regard 
to their appropriateness or advertising value. 


Those who adopted the jingle fad never 
knew—never thought—until the time came to 
pay the bills and balance the ledger, that the 

Spotless Town” rhymes might not have been 
intended primarily to SELL Goops. 


«it did not occur to these adapters that the 

Spotless Town” series might have been de- 
signed and placed with the sole idea of keeping 
interest alive in the minds of those who had 





ALREADY been convinced of the superiority of 
Sapolio by copy possessing the strongest kind 
of selling force which had been used YEARS 
BEFORE. 


So you see, Mr. Outdoor Advertiser, that 
“Spotless Town” might not have been intended 
to create new trade by implanting conviction, 
but on the contrary might have been designed 
solely to keep the public reminded that Sapolio 
had already been used and found good—to keep 
alive conviction already implanted. 


There is no question that it accomplished 
the purpose for which the series was designed. 


It is freely acknowledged that an article so 
well knownand universally used as Sapolio 
could perhaps afford to spend money in the 
attempt to merely keep the public from forget- 
ting the name—though even Sapolio might add 
to the value of that advertising by, at the same 
time, trying tu convert new trade. 


But, while Sapolio could afford to indulge 
themselves in advertising jingles to keep alive 
a trade, the new advertiser needs copy that 
will sell goods, for until his advertising does 
sell goods, he has no trade to keep alive. 


* * * 


The Sapolio people themselves acknowledge 
by their own advertising, that “Spotless Town’”’ 
methods will not profitably market a new article. 


In proof of which, note the methods of the 
same company to introduce a new, but similar, 
product—Hand Sapolio. 


No jingle to this copy—nothing ‘‘cute” about it 
—nothing to create an advertising fad. 


Just direct, clear, strong, straight-from-the- 
shoulder statement of facts and nothing else. 


The whole Hand Sapolio campaign was based 
on logical reasoning, simply and tersely pre- 
sented, to convince the buying public of the 
merits of the new toilet soap. 


The Hand Sapolio advertising is as convincing 
and filled with concentrated salesmanship as 
“Spotless Town” is ‘‘catchy”’ and “‘artistic.’”’ 


Hundreds of new or inexperienced advertisers 
charmed by the jingles of *‘Spotless Town”’ sur- 
feited the public with nonsensical, unconvincing 
and profit-destroying rhymes. 


But the Sapolio people themselves when they 
wanted to introduce a new product (not merely 
sustain an established trade) forsook and did 
not consider their Jingle Department but con- 
centrated their efforts upon implanting convic- 
tion through simple reasoning and cold logic, 
tersely put. 


So you see, Mr. Outdoor Advertiser, what is 
sauce for the goose is not always sauce for the 
gander. 


Methods which might mean business success 
for a competitor might—and probably would— 
mean business suzcide for you. 


Your own interests, your prosperity, your 
success depends upon your having your Poster 
and Street Car Advertising planned, written and 
designed exclusively for you, to suit your own 
special needs, and the peculiar requirements of 
your own business. 


It’s expensive and unnecessary to advertise 
by guess or play “‘Follow-the-Leader,” in plan- 
ning your advertising campaign. 


It’s equally expensive and unnecessary to 
have your Poster or Street Car Cards prepared 
by color printers who by training and experi- 
ence are totally unqualified to understand your 
special requirements from a_ salesmanship 
standpoint or to intelligently meet these require- 
ments if they did understand them. 


§ What Is Sauce for the Goose Is Not Always Sauce for the Gander 


Yet, notwithstanding this, 99 per cent of all 
posters and car cards in use today have been 
prepared as to idea, text and design. by color 
printers—and in consequence are “‘artistic’’ in- 
stead of convincing. For the color printer by 
education and practice is an art worker, not a 
business man. 


The modern advertising agency trained in sell- 
ing goods by the proper use of printers’ ink is the 
logical place to look for Poster and Street Car 
copy which will in a given time move the great 
est amount of merchandise at a given cost. 

Lord & Thomas, however, is the only agency, 
company, or individual in America equipped to 
prepare »oster and street car advertisements 
primarily designed to implant conviction and 
clear the merchandise from the shelves of their 
customers. - ¢ is 


Lord & Thomas alone have had the foresight 
and the nerve required to spend over $30,000 in 
establishing a Special Outdoor Advertising De- 
partment equipped to give the same efficient 
service on Bill Board and Street Car copy that 
is given to their customers using newspaper 
and magazine space. . 


The copy force in this department are specially 
trained men, qualified by education and experi- 
ence to intelligently analyze advertising prop- 
ositions and prepare posters and car cards 
which will market the greatest amount of goods 
at the least expense, 


This special organization, while entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from Lord & Thomas’ news- 
paper and magazine force, is in a position to 
draw at will upon the 30 years’ experience of the 
company as a whole in correctly judging your 
needs and in deciding how most economically 
to market your product on the boards or in the 
cars. 

The services of these specially trained men in 
this, the only specialized Outdoor Advertising 
Department in America—are yours without 
charge, if you want them. 


It will cost you no more to have your Posters 
and Car Cards prepared by Lord & Thomas’ 
trained poster copy men than it does now to 
have them prepared by color printers who are 
artists and not salesmen. 


Space on billboards or in street cars will cost 
you the same no matter from whom you buy it 
—whether from Lord & Thomas, or direct, or 
through any other authorized agency. 


The posting systems bear the expense of this 
service—not you. Because they recognize that 
in proportion as you succeed through Bill Board 
and Street Car Advertising, to just that extent 
will it mean success for them. 


Therefore, if Lord & Thomas look after your 
bill posting and street car work your space will 
cost you basically no more, and no less than it 
does at present, but this space will be immeas- 
urably increased in value and productiveness 
by being filled with sales-producing copy. 


If you are interested in Outdoor Advertising, 
or contemplate Outdoor work, or if you wish 
your Billboard and Street Car space to bring 
you BETTER RETURNS, write us for our 
Book on Outdoor Advertising—which fully cov- 
ers in detail every phase of this form of publicity. 
We are also about to issue a series of small 
books (cloth bound) covering advertising — 
newspaper, magazine and outdoor, in all its 
phases. 

The value of the information and data this 
series contains cannot be measured by the price 
they were intended to sell at—§$4.00—but we will 
gladly send them free to any interested adver- 
tiser. 


LORD & THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America 


Annual Volume Placed for Clients 


CHICAGO 


Approaching $4,000,000.00 


NEW YORK 
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Segar Truths 





The Same Fine Smoke 


OUR location makes no difference. ‘The “mail-order” business has been thrust 
Y upon us, by success. . Our regular customers, when traveling—and those who 
have tasted the delights of New York, write us from all points to get the “same,” 
the “segar worth smoking,” etc. That is why we respond with the following i 
We select ** La Magnita” because it is the popular favorite. (See 
illustration.) This segar is pure Havana—all Havana, and made to perfec- 


tion. Mild, fragrant—once smoked, always in demand. A segar to enjoy, 
or to give a friend with confidence. 


WE MAKE THIS INTERESTING OFFER 


Upon receipt of price we will deliver, all charges prepaid 


The | Ba The 
Perfect -” Perfect 
Havana MAGKitg Havana 


Conchas Especial Size (as shown here) per box of 50, $3.50; per 
hox of 100, $7.00. Club house size box of 50, $5.50; per 100, 
$11.00. Remit by money order, check or draft on New York. 


If segars are not exactly as represented return same and 
we will refund money. 


For references we refer you to your own bank. 

Get interested—it will be to your advantage. Send your name and address by 
postal and we will mail you FREE, our fine booklet on “The Art of Making Segar iow 
Band Plates”; as well as our illustrated Mail Order Catalogue, containing prices and consid aaa 
sizes of other popular brands. (Actual Size) 

Note: Every Waldorf-Astoria segar has a band of real gold leaf; and with each box of segars 
we send FREE, a beautiful centre-piece, and set of segar bands. 

Make life happier by smoking really fine segars. There’s a difference. 

Upon request we will be glad to furnish you with name and address of any 
retailer in your locality selling our well known brands of segars. 


Che MalSorf-Uskoria Seaar Co. 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Distributors of ‘‘The Best Segars’? 
Dept. D. 1 West 42d Street 
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